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fEditorial 






! HE PARENT sending a child to 
| = meet a new teacher at school hopes 
‘|fervently that his offspring will find a 
“warm, understanding person who will 
|give this young individual the chances 
B jhe in particular needs to continue a 
healthy growth. Those at work in the 
s|school hope just as strongly that each 
{new person added to the staff will be a 
team member who is competent to do 
his job, fair, and pleasant to have as a 
colleague. All of us know there just 
are not enough teachers to go around 
regardless of caliber. We know we have 
a real problem on our hands. 

Many people realize that to prepare 
many teacher for his first job calls for a 
considerable investment by society. 
} Those who care about good education 
4 feel that it would be worth an even 
larger outlay to ensure an increased 
number of really capable and humane 

teachers. 

§ = It is certain that new concepts of an 
adequate preparation for teaching will 
cost much more in dollars. Just to 
meet the minimum standard of four 
years of college preparation for all 
teachers as advocated by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of our Na- 
tional Education Association would re- 
quire vast amounts. To provide for 
such improvements in the pre-service 
programs as better guidance of the in- 
dividual future teacher and extended 
opportunities for student teaching and 
other firsthand experiences with chil- 
dren and youth in a community set- 
ting would call for increased budgets 
[4 in our teacher-preparing institutions. 
“ Increased costs naturally do not stop 
here. To follow the graduate of a 
teachers college into the first year or 
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Teacher Education: Whose Responsibility? 


so on the job, a step that makes very 
good sense, also represents a budget 
item for additional staff time. Then 
too, it is now widely recognized that 
teacher education cannot end with 
graduation from an_ institution of 
higher learning. Much remains to be 
learned on the job, for teaching is too 
complicated a process to be mastered 
in four or five or even more years of 
preparation in advance. Furthermore, 
a teacher must be a student of human 
development in our society all his 
teaching life in order to keep abreast 
of a continuous stream of new develop- 
ments. Therefore, budgets of the pub- 
lic schools must include such items for 
in-service education as consultant serv- 
ices and supervision, local workshops 
and conferences, time released for group 
curriculum planning, and attendance 
at state, regional and national conven- 
tions. 


Interest and Effort Needed 


While large amounts of funds are 
essential for financing pre-service and 
in-service teacher education of high 
quality, money alone will not suffice. 
The intelligent interest and efforts of 
many persons are needed to help our 
nation fill its classrooms with enough 
able teachers. 

Fortunately interest in teacher edu- 
cation is appearing on all sides and 
much good work is going forward. Ex- 
amples of recent or continued develop- 
ment are: 

1) Increased state appropriations. 
Not only are budgets of state institu- 
tions being enlarged to provide higher 
salaries for the instructional staff and 
better physical facilities, but, in addi- 
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tion, a substantial number of scholar- 
ships are being awarded to students pre- 
paring for teaching. All of these efforts 
need to be continued and enlarged. 

2) Liberal arts colleges are channel- 
ing more of their funds into teacher 
education. Many states are having to 
decide whether or not to give tax sup- 
port to these institutions for their pro- 
grams of teacher education. 

3) Foundations are showing an in- 
terest in the recruitment of youth for 
teaching and in the support of teacher 
education programs. Much more sup- 
port of research in pre-service and in- 
service teacher education could be used 
to test the efficacy of many new develop- 
ments in these fields. 

4) The National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, working 
nationally and through state and local 
groups, has been striving to increase 
the prestige of the teaching profession 
and to gather more moral and finan- 
cial support of schools in local com- 
munities in the hope of attracting more 
persons into teaching. In this effort 
the Commission has been helped by 
such groups as the Advertising Council 
of America, and many lay periodicals. 

5) State departments of education 
have been seeking to give leadership in 
the coordination of pre-service and in- 
service teacher education in many 
states. Such coordination is badly 
needed and the role of the state depart- 
ment at this point needs much further 
study. 

6) Organizations of the teaching pro- 
fession have been assuming more and 
more responsibility for recruitment and 
for improving pre-service teacher edu- 
cation as well as contributing to in- 
service education through the confer- 
ences and publications they sponsor. 
One promising trend has been for these 
organizations to join forces so that the 
gap between pre-service and in-service 
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> 
education is constantly being reduced., 
An example of joint effort is the Coun- 
cil on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion, in which our own Association has 
been active from the beginning. This 


Council operates nationally and also® ; 


has sparked a number of state councils 
on teacher education. The NEA Com-’ 
mission on Teacher Education already 
referred to has taken the initiative in 
bringing together representatives of lay 
and professional groups to consider the\ 
selection and preparation of teachers. 
The NEA through its sponsorship of; 
the Future Teachers of America has 
made a further contribution. The As-| 
sociation for Childhood Education In-| 
ternational has student branches on| 
many college campuses. This gives? 
opportunity for those getting ready to| 
teach to learn some of the teacher's! 
responsibilities to children and to the 
profession. Many other professional} 
groups, Our own Association among 
them, provide for college student par- 
ticipation in state and national con- 
ferences and offer reduced rates for) 
membership in the organization while 
these young people are studying to be? 
teachers. | 
7) Colleges and universities engaged} 
in teacher preparation and the schools 
in their service areas are working to-4 
gether ever more closely on the proc-| 
ess of the education of the teacher from 
the time of his recruitment from among 
high school students to the day when 
the young person is out in his own 
classroom. The schools more and more | 
frequently are offering their facilities4 
in order that the teacher in preparation 
may have desirable laboratory experi- 
ences in typical schools and communi- 
ties. This means that local teachers 
often are volunteering to take on extra} 
duties in order that they may help to} 
induct more young people into their | 
profession. Not only are the colleges 
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doing more follow-up work with recent 
graduates but their staff members are 
serving as consultants in local programs 
of curriculum improvement and are 
thus having a hand in the continuing 
in-service education of teachers. 

All of these developments are en- 
couraging for they provide the only 
sound answer to the question of who 
should assume _ responsibility for 
teacher education. In order to have 
any persons to educate for teaching in 
the first place, in order to provide 
realistic advance preparation for these 
persons, and then to help them con- 
tinue to learn on the job as long as 
they go on teaching, we must have the 
help of many persons. Fathers and 
mothers and teachers must help by urg- 
ing promising young people who seem 
suited to the teaching profession to in- 
vestigate its merits. Community mem- 
bers in general must help by giving 
generous tax support for the education 
of young persons choosing teaching. 
They must help also by giving these 
teachers-to-be the feeling that they have 
chosen work of great worth to society. 
College personnel who have a chance 
to share in teacher education must want 
broadly educated persons and they must 
find the best ways they can to contrib- 
ute from their own area of specializa- 
tion to a cooperatively planned pro- 
gram for each student. Teachers, 
supervisors and administrators on the 


job must continue to assume group and 
individual responsibility for growth on 
the job through making careful studies 
of the teaching function and sharing 
findings widely. 

Whenever a great and difficult re- 
sponsibility is shared among many per- 
sons, the problems of meeting the re- 
sponsibility are manifold. Some of 
these problems are dealt with in various 
articles in this issue of Educational 
Leadership and detailed descriptions 
of promising developments are re- 
ported. It is hoped that those who are 
already at work on the problem will 
thus be encouraged to continue or even 
intensify their efforts. 

Years ago a familiar recruiting 
poster for the United States Army 
showed a figure wearing stars and 
stripes pointing a finger and saying, 
“Uncle Sam Wants You!” No matter 
how much you shifted about, the finger 
still pointed at YOU. So with the re- 
sponsibility for teacher education—it 
belongs to you ard you and you. Yes, 
there are many tl.uugs someone else 
should be doing about the problein. But 
what are YOU doing about it? 

—ALICE MIEL, president, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, and professor ot edu- 
cation, ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; and Mar- 
GARET LINDSEY, associate professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
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The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
Theme: “Creating a Good Environment for Learning” 
March 7-12, 1954 
Los Angeles, California 
Headquarters: Hotels Biltmore and Statler 
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A fifth year of college preparation and a well-planned follow-up 


program of guidance and help in the classroom make induction into 


teaching a creative professional experience in the state-wide program 


described in this article. 


- sainaasanespis loti for teaching does 
not end when a student leaves col- 
lege after his academic training and 
becomes a classroom teacher in a school 
district. His initial teaching experi- 
ence can be a part of his preparation 
and can provide clues for planning 
further college study. A new program 
of teacher education recently instituted 
in the State of Washington recognizes 
this. In this program the first year of 
teaching, and in some cases the first 
three or four years of teaching, becomes 
an integral part of a teacher’s basic 
preparation. 

Actually there are three distinct 


phases of this new teacher certification 
pattern. After four years of profes- 
sional study in one of the state’s four- 
teen institutions of higher learning en- 
gaged in teacher education, a student is 
granted a provisional certificate. ‘This 
Provisional General Certificate marks 
completion of the first phase of his 
preparation and certifies him for teach- 
ing at all public school levels. His 
undergraduate courses were so arranged 
that he had had course work and lab- 
oratory experiences at the various levels 
of public education with special em- 
phasis on one level. At least one year 
of teaching is required of the provi- 
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sional teacher before he completes his 
fifth year of college study. This initial 
teaching experience becomes a second 
phase of preparation for his teaching 
ae, pcareer. The additional year of college 
aN study, which constitutes the third phase 
DIE Sof the program, carries no requirements 
for specific courses to be taken. The 
; individual teacher and his advisors se- 
=" lect those courses which they believe 
é ywill improve his competency as a 
¥ | teacher. Upon completion of his fifth 
\ college year, he is granted a Standard 
General Certificate authorizing him to 
Ch teach in the public schools of the State 
is ’ of Washington on a continuing basis as 
,| )long as he remains in active teaching. 
/ | The presence in Washington’s schools 
| "in 1952 and 1953 of a large number of 
| beginning teachers who had received 
| the Provisional General Certificate has 
given educators an opportunity to weld 
themselves into a stronger educational 
team. During their beginning experi- 
/ ence the teachers have an opportunity 
}to analyze their abilities and interests. 
They can determine the areas of their 
work in which they need to strengthen 
on} themselves and which their college 
€s- \ preparation did not cover. Through 
- | this analysis they can choose courses 
N- / during the fifth college year that will 
is help them overcome existing weaknesses 
is | and strengthen their potentialities for 
ks eventual success as teachers. 
1S 4 A beginning teacher has responsibil- 
h- ity for mapping his future academic 
1S ? efforts with the guidance of the other 
‘d | members of his educational team. The 
b- college of his undergraduate days is 
Is responsible for following him into his 
 } school district, especially during his in- 
‘| itial year of teaching. His school ad- 
' ( ministrators, experienced fellow teach- 
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Wendell C. Allen is assistant superintendent 
in charge of teacher education and guid- 
ance services, and Joseph P. Lassoie is su- 
pervisor of elementary education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
Washington. 





ers and county superintendent also are 
members of his team. He needs the 
best supervision that can be provided 
during the first year. Planning a fol- 
low-up program becomes a great neces- 
sity in this situation and requires close 
cooperation among all members of the 
educational team. 


Colleges Give Assistance 


All the teacher education institutions 
have continued their long established 
practice of responding to requests of 
school administrators and supervisors 
for assistance in their work with begin- 
ning teachers. They also, as in the 
past, have requested reports from school 
administrators on the progress of their 
graduates in their school experience. 
Many of the colleges have increased 
their efforts to visit beginning teachers 
in school districts. Many also have de- 
veloped report forms or questionnaires 
for their beginning teachers so that col- 
lege advisors can be kept informed 
during the course of the year of their 
progress and thinking regarding future 
college study. In organizing personal 
visits to beginning teachers the colleges 
are attempting increasingly to make ar- 
rangements in advance for situations in 
which visiting college staff members can 
talk with administrators and advisors as 
well as with beginning teachers. In 
many instances, joint conferences of all 
members of the educational team have 
been possible. 

Several of the teacher education in- 
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stitutions have formed follow-up teams 
composed of two persons—one member 
being from the professional education 
staff and one from a subject matter 
field. ‘This arrangement has made it 
possible for a greater number of the fac- 
ulty members to participate in the pro- 
gram and has promoted a closer friend- 
ship and greater understanding between 
the college faculty in teacher education 
and the academic fields. When the 
colleges have completed visits with all 
their graduates, conferences have been 
held on the various campuses to evalu- 
ate the follow-up program and to con- 
sider its significance for general pro- 
gram planning of summer sessions as 
well as for evaluating strengths and 
weaknesses of the pre-service program. 

One of the colleges has developed 
an extensive interview questionnaire 
which is used in a joint conference of 
all members of the educational team 
during the follow-up visit. The ques- 
tionnaire or schedule is designed to as- 
sist people in the follow-up conference 
to cover all important points relating 
to the student’s orientation into the 
school district, supervisory practices of 
the school district in assisting the new 
teacher and also in helping him evalu- 
ate his progress and plan his future 
educational program. 

Each of the beginning teachers is ex- 
pected to have initial planning for the 
fifth college year completed by the 
late spring months of his first year of 
teaching. He is urged to keep a folder 
of pertinent information concerning 
his teaching experience so that this in- 
formation can be used in the planning. 
Final plans for the fifth year result 
through frequent consultations with his 
school administrators, supervisors and 
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fellow teachers and through discussions } ide 
with his college advisors. An effort has | ing 


been made to have evaluation of 


progress and all planning result from ' 


joint efforts of all members of the 
educational team. To facilitate the 
follow-up process, the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction has furnished 
the colleges with a list of all beginning 
teachers which indicates their school 
locations and teaching assignments. 


Attendance at Regional 
Meetings 


] 


} 


During the past year eleven regional | 


meetings were held throughout the 
State of Washington which were at- 
tended by most of the beginning teach- 
ers, their school administrators, repre- 
sentatives from teacher education insti- 
tutions, county superintendents of 
schools, and staff members from the 
office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The meetings were 
organized by the county superintend- 
ents of schools with committees of 
school administrators and beginning 
teachers in their counties. 
Participation of teachers and admin- 
istrators in these meetings was encour- 
aged to secure as much reaction as pos- 
sible on the nature of the experience 
that beginning teachers were having, 
the problems that presented them- 
selves, ways in which teachers were ex- 
periencing most success, the extent of 
orientation and guidance procedures 
of the school districts and the thinking 
of the new teachers on individual needs 
that had become apparent from the 
first year of teaching. Together, in 
friendly and informal situations, the 
team members of Washington’s teacher 
education program were able to share 
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time was allotted for beginning teachers 


the yto meet with their college advisors. 
the | This was necessary because many of the 
en- } colleges had had to limit their visits to 
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individual or district requests for as- 
sistance. The regional meetings made 
it possible for advisors to visit more 
eraduates than had been possible pre- 
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ates, college advisors have been able 
to reassess and reorganize their follow- 
up practices in light of the new teacher 
education program and the added re- 
sponsibilities that this has placed upon 
them in the fifth college year. 

At least once a year, representatives 
of the fourteen teacher education insti- 
tutions in the State gather for two days 
of conference on different phases of 
the education program. Time is de- 
voted at these meetings to the exchange 
of experiences and discussion of future 
plans in connection with the follow-up 
program. Ideas are shared on ways of 
organizing the follow-up program so 
that it can be conducted as efficiently as 
possible in terms of time of college per- 
sonnel and available funds. 

The entrance of these beginning 
teachers in the school districts of the 
State of Washington has given school 
districts an opportunity to examine 
their orientation procedures and their 
guidance and supervision programs for 
new staff members. School adminis- 
trators and experienced teachers have 
responded eagerly to the opportunities 
provided by the new program and have 
extended their efforts in giving assist- 
ance to new teachers in their beginning 
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days of teaching and in their planning 
for an additional year of college study. 

Although this is a new program and 
many improvements are yet to be made, 
results thus far have been heartening. 
The program has provided a great op- 
portunity for experimentation by col- 
leges and school districts in improving 
the teacher education program. This 
experimentation is possible in an at- 
mosphere of freedom from excessive 
controls and direction. 

Another worth-while result of the 
program thus far has been the develop- 
ment of a closer working relationship 
among the colleges and between the 
colleges and the school districts. Col- 
lege faculty members have been able to 
broaden their insights concerning edu- 
cation at the school district level. It 
has been possible for them to examine 
their teacher education programs with 
a greater knowledge of the needs and 
interests of their students. In school 
districts a greater concern and interest 
has grown among administrators and 
experienced teachers in the problems 
of the beginning teachers. As the focal 
point of the educational team, begin- 
ning teachers have been able to secure 
more help and guidance during their 
initial efforts in classrooms. 

Educators in the State of Washington 
are aware of the responsibilities that 
are placed upon them in their new 
program for the basic preparation of 
teachers. They recognize that during 
the years ahead members of the educa- 
tional team will need to be especially 
diligent in their efforts to make the first 
year of teaching a “truly educational 
experience” and to perfect their ways 
of working with teachers for continued 
professional growth. 
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Toward Better 


In-Service Education 


} 
STEPHEN ABRAHAMSON 
} 


What features make or break an in-service education program? This 


article reports important findings in one such state-wide program. 


URING the 1951-52 academic year, 

Yale University and the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education conducted 
a research project in public schools in 
the State of Connecticut. The principal 
activity involved in the project was a 
program of in-service education for 
teachers. Since the results of the project 
were satisfying, it seems appropriate to 
report on the techniques, the approach 
and the general conditions of the in- 
service program. 

A primary goal of the program was to 
help teachers meet the emotional needs 
of the children in their classrooms. 
Teachers met once a week for two hours 
with an educational consultant. At 
these fifteen meetings, the theory of 
emotional needs developed by Raths 1 
for use by classroom teachers was pre- 
sented and discussed. Also at these meet- 
ings individual problems were brought 
up and discussed, and each teacher ob- 
tained suggestions from colleagues and 
reported progress, or lack of it, to the 
group. 

While there was no “text,” the pro- 
gram utilized two booklets put out by 
Modern Education Service, Bronxville, 
New York: An Application to Educa- 
tion of the Needs Theory, by Louis E. 


” 


1Raths, Louis E. An Application to Educa- 
tion of the Needs Theory. Bronxville, New 
York: Modern Education Service, 1949. 
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Raths, and Dos and Don’ ts of the Needs? 
Theory, by Louis E. Raths and Anna , 
P. Burrell. The former booklet acted 
as a guide for teachers in recognizing 
or diagnosing unmet emotional needs , 
in children. The latter served as a 
jumping-off point for the teachers in 
planning programs to meet the diag- | 
nosed unmet needs. 

In addition, some paper-and-pencil 
tests were used as aids in diagnosis of 
needs. Films — largely the New York 
University Human Relations Series— 
formed a basis for discussion, particu- 
larly in the early stages of work. Some 
attention-focusing forms were employed 
from time to time to facilitate the con- 
centration on particular phases of each 
teacher’s work. 

Although results of the program 
have been partially reported elsewhere | 
(Clearing House, Vol. 26, No. 9) and { 
will be more fully discussed in other 
articles, it seems important to mention 
that of the 169 teachers involved in the 
project, eighty-five per cent reported 
that their “problem child” (one child 
chosen for special study) had responded 
to “needs theory” treatment by chang- 
ing in behavior toward the “better”’— 
defined in needs theory terms as chang- 
ing from very aggressive to less aggres- 
sive; from very submissive to less sub- 


missive; from very withdrawn to less 


~~ 
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withdrawn; or from having frequent, 
intense spells of psychosomatic illnesses 


to having fewer, less intense attacks. 
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Furthermore, over eighty per cent of 
the teachers indicated changes in the 
total classroom atmosphere toward a 
more desirable and more nearly whole- 
some situation. All of the reports were 
carefully documented but for purposes 
of brevity the documentation will not 
be discussed here. 

Results of the type described above 
are heartening, indeed, to proponents 
of in-service education. When changes 
take place in more than eighty per cent 
of the classrooms and more than eighty 
per cent of the teachers, a closer exami- 
nation of the unique or unusual fea- 
tures of the in-service program is in 
order. 


What Are the Important 
Characteristics? 

What are some features of this pro- 
gram which are seldom—if ever—found 
in in-service education programs? Since 
a description of all such features may 
not be included in such a brief account 
as this, only those features believed re- 
sponsible for the extra measure of suc- 
cess will be considered. 


Establishing Receptivity 

The groups included beginning 
teachers, experienced teachers, and 
“old-timers.” The beginning teachers, 
fresh from teachers colleges or emer- 
gency training programs, were largely 
“fed up” with education courses—good 
and bad. Old-timers were generally sus- 
picious of “new ideas,” and this wari- 
ness was a barrier in itself. Through 
words and actions, the consultant then 
established these concepts: 
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a. Teachers could participate or not 
as they chose. 

b. The project promoted no new 
ways of teaching—rather an examina- 
tion of some students in light of a 
theory. 

c. Whether a teacher accepted the 
theory or not depended on whether it 
worked for him. 

d. No examinations and no term 
papers were required although Yale 
University credits were offered to par- 
ticipants in the project. It was under- 
stood, however, that each teacher would 
be willing to study one “problem child” 
during the course of the semester. 


The Physical Setting 


Wherever possible—and this turned 
out to be the case in all groups except 
one—the courses were given in one of 
the schools in which some of the group 
were teaching. In this way, further dif- 
ferentiation from the usual college class 
was achieved. One other advantage to 
meeting in the schools was that class- 
rooms could be visited whenever the 
group desired for purposes of observing 
examples of arrangement, utilization of 
space, and the like. Of course, when 
teachers met in their own schools or in 
schools nearby, they were more com- 
fortable, more at ease, and closer to 
their homes. . 

In many of the situations, coffee and 
cookies were served prior to the meet- 
ings, thus helping the socialization 
process and speeding relaxation at the 
close of the school sessions. 


Assuaging Guilt Feelings 


Naturally in the course of investiga- 
tion of the needs theory—especially with 
regard to a particular child — each 
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teacher went through a period of dis- 
covering that many of his practices with 
regard to a “problem child” and with 
respect to his entire class were incon- 
sistent with new knowledge in light of 
the needs theory. The group situation 
helped teachers find their way through 
such guilt periods by allowing for the 
impersonal discovery of better practices 
and by providing remedy through class- 
room practices suggested by the con- 
sultant and the other teachers. 


Establishing Common Backgrounds 


An immediate concern of any group 
engaged in learning activities is the 
disparity in the backgrounds, prepara- 
tion and problems of its members. Ex- 
tensive use of films during the first sev- 
eral weeks provided problem situations 
and gave illustrations of theoretical ma- 
terial for each discussion. Naturally the 
effect of providing such a common 
background was cumulative. Such ex- 
periences helped teachers find areas of 
mutual interest. Furthermore each 
teacher could abstract from any discus- 
sion of film material what he needed 
for his situation. Use of the films in this 
manner offered opportunities for each 
teacher to discuss impersonally—that is, 
as it applied to the film situations—his 
own problem situations. Thus the films 
helped “save face” and ease guilt feel- 
ings. 


Practicability 


More than any other one factor, the 
practicality and practicability of the 
needs theory were commended by the 
teachers in a later survey. In other 
words, the material had been organized 
with an eye toward what would help 
the teachers with their problems and 
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what should be eliminated as too theo- 
retical. The underlying principle of the 
organization was, “don’t include it if 
it isn’t useful.” The inference is not to 
be drawn that all theoretical material 
was eliminated. Actually, wherever pos- 
sible, theory was introduced after the 
practice had been demonstrated as help- 
ful to teachers. Seldom was the discus- 
sion allowed to take paths which all too 
often lead a group into escape from 
facing up to its own problems. 


Consultant Services 
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Accompanying the in-service educa- ; 


tion program was the offer of the con- 
sultant to visit any classroom and to 
help the teacher observe the behavior 
of a particular child in order to diag- 
nose unmet needs or to plan a program 
for meeting the needs already diag- 
nosed. In other words, the consultant 
did not work directly with children, 
but rather lent his aid to any teacher 
working with a “problem child.” Serv- 
ices of this type, taken with the prac- 
tical nature of the work, were a large 
factor in the success of the program. 


Focusing Attention 


The program made use of several 
techniques to focus teachers’ attention 
on the application of the needs theory. 
Probably the most important of these 
techniques was that of requesting each 
teacher to choose one child for special 
study. The child was to be a problem 
by virtue of his behavior: aggressive, 
submissive, withdrawn or psychosomati- 
cally ill. Actually, success with the one 
child singled out was not the goal of the 
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)weeks of helping the teacher. Rather, 
it was hoped that the development of 
techniques and practices by the teacher 
would become part of his relationship 

) with all his children. This aspiration in 
many instances became fact. Many of 

‘the teachers absorbed the new princi- 
ples largely because they had had “su- 
pervised practice” in using them. 

The annual report of the Bureau for 

) Intercultural Education for the 1951-52 
academic year gave several findings re- 

‘lated to the experimental phase of the 
project dealing with the size and com- 
position of the group. The report indi- 
cated that best results were achieved in 


groups of not less than fifteen and not 
more than twenty-five; in groups that 
were entirely from one school and 
which comprised the total faculty of 
that school; and in groups which did 
not mix elementary and _ secondary 
school personnel. 

While many in-service programs cer- 
tainly consider many of the conditions 
and situational factors outlined above, 
there is a tendency for this considera- 
tion to be almost incidental. The re- 
sults obtained by a program which de- 
liberately concentrated on those factors 
should encourage the adoption of a 
similar guide for any future programs. 
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Arkansas Experiment 


in Teacher Education 


Cc. M. CLARKE 


New and controversial, the Arkansas program for inducting liberal 
arts graduates into the teaching profession is described in this article. 


EVELOPMENT or improvement 


} of teacher education is, in any in- 


stance, a process of cooperation. This 
fact is demonstrated with particular 
vividness in the Arkansas Experiment 
in Teacher Education, begun in 1952 
with the assistance of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. The Ex- 
periment is a state-wide effort to de- 
velop and evaluate a unique five-year 
program of teacher education, in which 
four years will be devoted to general 
education and specialized preparation, 
and the fifth year spent entirely in pro- 
fessional learning. The entire project 
probably will require at least eight 
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years for both development and evalu- 
ation. During this time it will serve as 
a testing-ground for almost every type 
of cooperative action conceivable in 
teacher education. 

Several dimensions of the problem of 
cooperation in teacher education will 
appear sharply outlined as the Experi- 
ment takes shape. The first dimension 
—that of the number of persons in- 
volved—is found in the fact that this 
is a joint enterprise being developed 
by all fifteen of the state’s four-year 
teacher education institutions, the State 
Department of Education, and repre- 
sentatives of the organized teaching 
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group in the state. This means, of 
course, that whatever is done must even- 
tually involve hundreds of persons rep- 
resenting dozens of institutions, organi- 
zations and special group interests. 
The second dimension appears in the 
nature of the proposed program. It 
has been assumed from the beginning 
that at least four major developmental 
areas will be involved. First, the gen- 
eral education offerings on each of the 
fifteen campuses must be studied and 
improved in terms of criteria and pur- 
poses evolving from state-wide coopera- 
tive planning. Second, every partici- 
pating college is engaged in the im- 
provement of those major curricula 
which are used in the preparation of 
teachers, on the basis of cooperative 
state-wide study of the unique under- 
standings and skills needed by teachers 
in the several public school fields and 
levels. Third, the professional learn- 
ing experiences of the fifth-year pro- 
gram are being designed cooperatively 
by staff members of the colleges and by 
public school teachers and administra- 
tors. Fourth, a great amount of at- 
tention must be given cooperatively to 
criteria and procedures for the selection 
and guidance of students to participate 
in the entire five-year program. 
These facts alone promise to offer al- 
most the complete range of opportunity 
for cooperation. Another dimension, 
however—that of scope of purpose—is 
seen in the fact that the five-year pro- 
gram ultimately will be built upon the 
principle that public school needs 
should determine teacher education. 
Thus, instead of being a relatively sim- 
ple realignment of existing college 
courses, the Experiment will involve a 
systematic analysis of the factors which 
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should influence teacher education, 
from school needs and purposes, to re- 
sultant teaching responsibilities, to de- 
sired teacher characteristics, to college P° 
curricular emphases, and, ultimately, to Pls 


appropriate course content, organiza- bo 
tion and methodology. 
cal 

Wide Cooperation Is Needed tie 

ae 


It is obvious that this is not a project | 
which can be carried out independently le 
on each campus, even with cooperation , of 
among all members of each faculty. It 
will be necessary, even in the narrowest! 
concept of participation. that college , ” 
faculty members and administrators| . 
throughout the state plan and act to- / " 


gether at almost every point. Further, , * 
the principle of broad responsibility for | ™ 
teacher education which underlies the |? 
plans for the Experiment requires direct “i 
and continual participation on the part ; 


of public school teachers, administra- 
tors and interested laymen. Also, be- } 


cause it would be wasteful to spend mil- | : 
lions of dollars and thousands of man- / 
hours of effort simply in designing and | j 
operating a sample program of teacher | 
education, the Experiment is being de- he 
signed to permit the cooperative ap- . 
praisal and improvement of many of C 
Arkansas’ existing provisions for teacher 
education, certification and institution- . 
al accreditation. This valuable by- , 
product, possible because the Experi- | 
ment plans so closely parallel a general } 
state-wide study, will multiply the need ; 
and the opportunity for wide-spread 
participation. | ’ 
One of the most apparent facts about \ ; 
the cooperative activity required in the | 
Experiment—other than that it will be 
exceedingly difficult and time-consum- | F 
ing—is that each phase of this project 
} 
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tion, } Will require a different equation of rep- 
o re. resentation among the several groups 
) de. concerned. Thus, the establishment of 
lege policies and of broad administrative 
y, to ,plans calls for a small, stable executive 
body which may presume to act for the 
several different interested groups; the 
carrying out of developmental activi- 
| ties—such as the improvement of pro- 
ject grams of general education—must in- 
ie yvolve, quite to the contrary, both the 
snes technicians in whose respective fields 

Jof work these activities lie, and the 
y. It 
west | @4ny Persons from related fields who 

can lend perspective and objectivity. 


lege , : : 
5 / The Experiment gains representa- 


niza- 


wen }tion in policy development in an 
her, | eleven-member Executive Committee, 
for members of which represent the State 
the Department of Education, state-con- 
rect trolled and private colleges, both for 
bie white and for Negro students, state or- 
csi ganizations of school administrators 
“we and classroom teachers, both white and 
nil. Negro, and the University of Arkansas. 

» This group has met for an average of 
ve a| over two days per month during the 
ner | first year of the Experiment. Its poli- 
a cies are administered by a full-time di- 


ap rector, whose office is located in the 
of Division of Teacher Education and 
Certification of the State Department 


“sl of Education. Coordination is assured 
ny. further in the fact that the director of 
rj. | this division is ex officio chairman of 
- the Executive Committee. The large 


ed 


an Experiment have been organized into 


special ‘“‘task-force” committees, in line 


' 

number of persons participating in the 
| with administrative plans set by the 
} 


* | Executive Committee. 

ye | The two most immediately critical 

‘ | problems facing the Executive Com- 
' mittee during the past year have been 
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(a) the initiation of a state-wide effort 
to re-define and to initiate or continue 
improvement in the fifteen college pro- 
grams of general education, and (b) 
the planning of a pattern of profes- 
sional learning to be offered during 
the fifth year, and the development of 
plans for administering the fifth-year 
program. Each of these problems rep- 
resents a field in which both college 
and public school personnel are inter- 
ested, but which must ultimately in- 
volve college curricular changes. <A 
state-wide committee of eighteen per- 
sons has been established to direct the 
efforts of the Experiment in each of 
these areas. Each committee contains 
three public school leaders, and fifteen 
persons who are leading their respective 
colleges’ attacks upon the problem in- 
volved. Each of these groups has spon- 
sored other groupings to accomplish a 
variety of purposes. The General Ed- 
ucation Committee, for example, has 
sponsored a number of sessions of col- 
lege instructors in each of the several 
broad areas of general education, in 
which purposes, organization, resources 
and instructional methods have been 
studied. 


What Are Bases for Change? 


A somewhat different equation has 
been used in another area which is not 
so immediately pressing. The Experi- 
ment eventually will require the ap- 
praisal and, perhaps in some instances, 
a reconstruction of each college’s pro- 
visions for specialized courses in each 
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of the high school teaching fields, and 
for courses offered to prospective ele- 
mentary school teachers. The solution 
of this problem appears to rest upon 
common agreement among school and 
college personnel as to what unique un- 
derstandings and competencies will be 
needed during the next few years by 
teachers in the several teaching fields. 
This, in turn, will depend upon what 
the curricular emphases of Arkansas’ 
schools will or should be in the future. 
A year was allotted for studying these 
two bases for changes in the college 
major programs. A small committee 
has been organized in each separate 
field to guide a state-wide study of the 
desired understandings which should be 
characteristic of teachers in that field. 
Because this is a matter on which pub- 
lic school people should hold relatively 
valid opinions, these small committees 
are composed largely of classroom teach- 
ers, with a sprinkling of principals and 
supervisors. In order to prevent this 
phase of the program from becoming a 
unilateral pronouncement from the 
field to the college, at least one college 
person is serving as a member of each 
committee. The next step, of course, is 
the study on each campus of the impli- 
cations of this research effort for the 
several major programs. For this next 
step, the equation of representation 
should probably shift, with further 
state-wide study of major programs 
being carried forward predominantly 
by college faculty members, with assist- 
ance from public school personnel. 
Many minor problems in cooperation 
have dictated the employment of special 
committees or temporary study groups. 
One example is the problem of the ad- 
ministration of money granted to the 
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several colleges by the Fund for the} 
Advancement of Education, which has 

required the joint consideration of the 

several college business managers. An- 
other is the problem of improving the, 
reading competencies of students—a 

matter of concern in general education! 
programs. Joint study by the college 

faculty members most directly con- 

cerned with this problem is_ being! 
planned for the current year. A thirds 
example has been the problem of de- 

veloping procedures for the professional } 
selection and guidance of students who| 
may be interested in becoming teachers. 

During the current year this problem/ 
is being studied by the directors of 
student personnel or the guidance offi- 

cers of the fifteen colleges, in coopera- } 
tion with members of the several edu- 

cation department faculties. 

In order to tie the varied activities of 
the Experiment to the long-range im- 
provement of teacher education in Ar- 
kansas, and to relate them more closely 
to other efforts in this field, the State } 
Advisory Council on Teacher Education 
Certification will play an important 
role in the Experiment. The Council | 
has for over fifteen years served as om 
state’s leadership agency in teacher ed- 
ucation, studying problems, coordinat- ; 
ing efforts toward improvement, and 
recommending action by the State 
Board of Education. In the Experi- 
ment, wherever State Board action is 
required, the Council will serve in re- 
viewing the work of the temporary } 
groups employed in the Experiment 
prior to recommendation to the Board. 

It is expected that any significant | 
changes in the state’s existing provisions } 
for teacher education, certification or 


institutional accreditation resulting | 
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from the experiment will require the What are the major tasks posed by the 
long-range leadership and coordination purposes of the project? What is a logi- 
of the Advisory Council. This long- cal and practicable time sequence for 
range continuity will be facilitated by approaching these tasks? What sort 
the fact that membership on the Coun- of activities will be needed? Who 
cil very largely overlaps membership on should participate? What will the cost 
the several committees at work on the be? How can these activities be timed 
Experiment, and by the fact that both and coordinated so as to fit together 
the Council and the Executive Com- into a unified program of action? 
mittee of the Experiment are connected Mistakes in planning with reference 
closely with the State’s Division of to any of these questions can reduce 
Teacher Education and Certification. the effectiveness of the Experiment 
This brief description of the way generally, although only time and ex- 
that the college and school personnel perience can permit a sound appraisal 
of Arkansas have been deployed for of the organization and procedures re- 
participation in the Experiment in sulting from this planning. Mean- 
Teacher Education suggests the critical while, those who participate in the 
importance of organization for coopera- various areas of the Experiment can 
tion. Essentially, in this project as in hope to learn valuable lessons in co- 
any other such program of change in operation. They can hope also to con- 
teacher education, the approach to tribute much to the profession’s un- 
effective cooperation demands at least derstanding of the problem of organiz- 
tentative answers to several questions: ing for state-wide cooperation. 


Public Schools Provide 


Direct Experiences 





DOROTHY McGEOCH 
and HOWARD LEAVITT 


In public school classrooms and in a college program designed spe- 
cifically to integrate theory and practice student teachers have numer- 


ous opportunities to learn through firsthand experiences with pupils. 


| THE preparation of teachers there through the use of the facilities of the 
is no substitute for direct experi- public schools. 
ence. The skills involved in the teach- Such attempts have not always re- 
ing process are best learned through sulted in desirable programs of labora- 
continuing contacts with children and tory experiences. Students have been 
youth in typical school situations. Many _ sent into the schools without adequate 
teacher preparing institutions have preparation. The use of facilities has 
attempted to provide such contacts not been coordinated and tensions and 
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misunderstandings have developed be- 
tween college instructors and public 
school personnel. The mere fact that 
many potentially profitable experiences 
are available in the public schools is 
no guarantee that they will become 
operationally effective. A desirable pro- 
gram of laboratory experiences requires 
that public schools and teacher prepar- 
ing institutions work together as a team 
in assuming responsibility for provid- 
ing the necessary facilities and for su- 
pervising the work of the prospective 
teachers. 

Such a program has been in opera- 
tion for a number of years in De Kalb, 
Illinois. Here the public schools and 
the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College have been working together to 
provide an increasingly effective pro- 
gram of direct experiences for a student 
body of some two thousand prospective 
teachers. This program, cooperatively 
planned and carried out by college in- 
structors and public school personnel, 
is under the general direction of the 
superintendent of schools of De Kalb 
and the coordinator of laboratory ex- 
periences of the college faculty. 

There are three elementary schools, 
one junior high school and one senior 
high school in De Kalb in addition to 
the college-controlled laboratory school. 
All of these schools are used to provide 
a variety of direct experiences for pro- 
spective teachers. 


A New Plan Proposed 


A description of the initiation of a 
new program in one of the schools will 
serve to illustrate the process which has 
been found effective in establishing 
working relations between school and 
college. In the spring of 1952, it was 
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decided that more facilities would be 
needed during the autumn quarter for 
a so-called “block” course for sopho- 
more students. This course is focused 
on a study of human growth and de- 
velopment and includes approximately 
eight hours of experience with children 
and ten hours of class instruction each 
week. After consultation with the su- 
perintendent of schools and the prin- 
cipal of one of the elementary schools, 
the coordinator of laboratory experi- 
ences and the college instructor met 
with the total faculty of the school and 
explained the proposed program. 
Teachers who were interested were in- 
vited to participate and were told that 
further planning would take place at 
the opening of school in the autumn. 

At that time, the college instructor 
met again with the elementary school 
teachers. Plans were made in more de- 
tail and the nature of the opportunities 
which the student should have was fur- 
ther explored. Since the students were 
concerned with a study of children 
rather than teaching methods, many 
of the opportunities provided had 
to do with record keeping, individual 
help, playground activities and super- 
vision of small groups. Sophomore stu- 
dents were expected to learn to observe 
children intelligently, to feel at home 
with individuals and groups of various 
ages, and to gain some skill in working 
with the classroom teacher without be- 
ing expected to assume a great deal of 
responsibility on their own. Through- 
out the quarter the college instructor 
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was present in the school with the col- 
lege students and spent his time in vari- 
ous classrooms. Through frequent in- 
formal conferences and a few group 
meetings the participating teachers and 
the college instructor planned together 
for ways in which the students could 
be helpful to the school while at the 
same time gaining valuable experience 
for themselves. At the end of the quar- 
ter, procedures were modified in the 
light of experience as they prepared to- 
gether to work with a new group of 
students. 

Junior students who are enrolled in 
a block course having its focus on ele- 
mentary school curriculum and meth- 


_ods are also assigned to the DeKalb 


elementary schools. These students 
spend half a day for twelve weeks in a 
single classroom and begin to assume 
some teaching responsibilities with 
small groups or with the whole class. 
One student may work with a single 
reading group for a period of two or 
three weeks while another plans and 
teaches a social studies unit with the 
help and guidance of the classroom 
teacher. In this program, also, the col- 
lege instructor remains in the school 
with the students and is able, through 
his knowledge of the activities in which 
the students are engaging, to coordinate 
more effectively the theoretical and the 
practical aspects of their experience. 
Frequent contacts with the cooperating 
teachers in the schools provide the in- 
structor with many opportunities to 
commend helpful practices, to raise and 
answer questions, and to suggest addi- 
tional opportunities when such sugges- 
tions are needed and desired. 

Special methods classes use the ele- 
mentary schools at frequent intervals. 
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At times a whole class may go to one 
of the schools to observe a group of 
children at work on a project which is 
part of the on-going activity of the 
grade. Individual observation of classes 
in various subject matter fields are a 
part of the planned program and are 
scheduled through consultation with 
the coordinator of laboratory experi- 
ences and principal of the school in- 
volved. One class in social studies 
methods prepared a rather detailed 
resource unit on the city of DeKalb 
and spent two weeks trying out the 
activities and using the material they 
had collected with a fifth grade in one 
of the city schools. The revised unit 
in the form of a duplicated booklet 
was then made available to the city 
teachers. 


Secondary Schools Cooperate 


The new junior high school in De- 
Kalb has the distinction of being 
planned specifically to house a compre- 
hensive core program. Each of the six 
core suites consists of a humanities 
room and a science room connected by 
a stage. A small classroom library, a 
conference room and a storeroom are 
included in each suite. The principal 
and staff of the school provide students 
with special opportunities for studying 
new building construction and for ob- 
serving a core program in a setting de- 
signed for it. Student teachers in the 
core program take part in curriculum 
planning meetings as well as assume 
leadership in the daily activities pro- 
gram. 

At the high school level, the public 
school teachers cooperate in planning 
laboratory experiences for college the- 
ory courses which precede student 
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teaching. Students of adolescent psy- 
chology are assigned to work with 
such activities as coaching, dramatics, 
school clubs and other school pro- 
grams. The experience is often 
summed up in a statement of generali- 
zations derived from direct contact with 
the adolescent. When it is feasible, 
the high school teacher who has super- 
vised the student’s activity is asked for 
his comments and criticisms on this 
paper. 

With the help of the high school 
faculty, college students have used a 
tape recording machine to interview 
pupils, administrators, parents and 
teachers on various aspects of adolescent 
life. These interviews have been sup- 
plemented by recordings of talks with 
factory personnel managers on the work 
habits of adolescents, with ministers in 
town on adolescents and religion, and 
with the local judge and police author- 
ities on the problems of delinquency. 
The supervising teacher and the college 
supervisor also use recordings of classes 
taught by student teachers as a basis 
for analysis and guidance. 

Another special kind of laboratory 
experience is provided through the co- 
operation of the faculties of the schools 
where student teachers are placed. In 
order to make the high school meth- 
ods course more practical, students are 
given excused cuts from college classes 
and spend a day or part of a day in the 
school where they will later do their 
student teaching. They obtain copies 
of the textbooks they will be using, data 
on pupils, information concerning the 
school program and other materials 
which can be used as the basis for 
future class discussion. Through this 
contact with the school and with the 
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supervising teacher, a foundation is laid 
for a practical application of the theory 
given in the methods course. 

The secondary teaching block is an- 
other program designed to integrate the 
theory and practice of teaching. The 
students do student teaching in the 
morning and in the afternoon attend 
a three-hour seminar which is_ the 
equivalent of two education courses. 
The total program is under the guid- 
ance of a college instructor who works 
closely with the supervising teachers in 
a way that is quite similar to the block 
programs previously described,  Be- 
cause of the daily opportunity of work- 
ing in the classroom and of intellec- 
tualizing the experience in the college 
class, a special type of laboratory ex- 
perience is possible. This type of ex- 
perience is in the area of classroom 
experimentation or action research by 
student teachers. It involves an at- 
tempt to improve the practice of teach- 
ing in a deliberate and thoughtful way, 
through cooperatively identifying a 
problem or an area of interest, search- 
ing for means to get evidence on the 
problem, acting to solve the problem 
and then measuring the effects of the 
action over a period of time. 


Research Activities 


Although many of these research 
projects are status projects undertaken 
to discover existing relationships which 
bear on teaching problems, students 
frequently engage in direct attempts 
to improve their own practice. Usually 
these projects revolve around the im- 
plementation of objectives of a teach- 
ing unit. For example, the broad ob- 
jective of increasing interest in a sub- 
ject becomes an appropriate action re- 
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search project if measures of interest 
are made before and after the use of 
certain teaching practices. One stu- 
dent, with the help of the high school 
mathematics teacher attempted to in- 
crease interest in mathematics among 
his students. Measures of interest be- 
fore and after the student teaching 
assignment were devised. Although 
the instruments were somewhat crude 
they led to a much deeper understand- 
ing of the problem involved and re- 
sulted in better teaching methods. 

The status study type of action re- 
search involves an attempt to under- 
stand the dynamics operating in a class- 
room. Studies involving the relation- 
ship between data from a sociogram 
and such factors as IQ, socio-economic 
status, pupil interests and the like pro- 
vide students with deeper insights into 
the causes of classroom behavior. In- 
vestigations as to the relationship be- 
tween the interests and the aspirations 
of students, the quality of homework 
and time spent on homework, the atti- 
tudes of rural and of urban children, 
all give students firsthand data with 
which to probe deeper into aspects of 
high school teaching. Involved in these 
investigations is the opportunity to 
learn simple statistical concepts by ac- 
tually using these to solve a problem 
with which the student is faced. 

Few teachers are prepared to super- 
vise students in conducting classroom 
research. It is hoped that gradually a 
core of interested supervising teachers 
can be formed to afford action research 
leadership to student teachers. Plans 
are in progress to interest teachers in 
this type of supervision through a col- 
lege-sponsored workshop and continu- 
ing contacts throughout the year. Data 
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gathered during the past two years in- 
dicates that the whole area of college 
and school cooperation in providing 
action research leadership to student 
teachers is a new and highly promising 
field. 


Difficulties Encountered 


Difficulties inherent in the coopera- 
tion of colleges and public schools in 
providing laboratory experiences for 
student teachers are not essentially dif- 
ferent from those found in any program 
of curriculum development. Lack of 
time for meeting together is a continu- 
ous problem. The public school teach- 
er must carry his supervisory respon- 
sibilities in addition to a regular teach- 
ing load and often does not have the 
extra time or energy needed for exten- 
sive cooperative planning. The load 
of the college instructor is traditionally 
based on classroom teaching hours and 
work with the public schools in plan- 
ning and supervising laboratory expe- 
riences is hard to include on an equi- 
table basis. Block programs such as 
those in operation at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College are a helpful 
approach to the problem but are not 
a complete solution. 

Coordination of a cooperative pro- 
gram presents difficulties because of the 
large number and variety of laboratory 
experiences needed by the various col- 
lege classes. Appointment of a co- 
ordinator of laboratory experiences 
serves to centralize the administrative 
aspects and to remove many sources 
of irritation and friction. Constant 
attention and work are needed, how- 
ever, to insure a smoothly operating 
program. 

Preparation of public school person- 
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nel for their supervisory responsibilities 
in connection with a program of direct 
experiences is a problem which has 
rarely received adequate attention. If 
the public schools are to be used effec- 
tively in expanding programs of labo- 
ratory experiences, the teacher prepar- 
ing institutions must assume leadership 
in providing comprehensive and _ sys- 
tematic preparation for those who are 
cooperating in the supervision of the 
program. Failure to cope successfully 
with this problem will limit materially 
the benefits of the entire program. 
When the public school shares with 


the college the responsibility for pro- 
viding direct experiences for prospec- 
tive teachers, there are important ad- 
vantages for all concerned. In the 
process of attempting to solve common 
problems cooperatively, a continuing 
relationship of great value is built. 
When lines of communication are kept 
open between classroom teachers and 
college instructors, each learns from 
the other and becomes a better teacher 
in his own field because of the contact. 
But most important of all, new teachers 
are better prepared to meet successfully 
the problems of their profession. 





Open Doors 
and Open Hearts 


KENNETH A. BATEMAN 


This article treats an experiment in international in-service educa- 


tion. Many individuals, organizations and agencies cooperate in 


welcoming in our homes and schools exchange teachers who come 


to America under the German Teacher Education Program. 


“4 E WON'T hang a curtain be- 

fore any American scene.” These 
words were spoken by an Office of 
Education staff member during the 
orientation program for the second 
group of German teachers, who had 
come to participate in the German 
Teacher Education Program.’ Reports 
from the visiting educators, program 
coordinators at the college and univer- 


* The third group of teachers participating in 
the German Teacher Education Program ar- 
rived in the United States in September 1953. 
This project is a part of the total Educational 
Exchange Program carried on by the United 
States Department of State under the authority 
of Public Laws 402 and 584 of the 80th and 
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sity centers, state departments of edu- 
cation, and local community sponsors 
indicate that not only are there no 
curtains before any American scene but 
all doors are open to the visitors. 
Some of these doors did not open 
automatically. Many hundreds of teach- 
ers, supervisors, school administrators 
and other citizens in over 550 com- 
munities throughout the United States 
79th Congresses, respectively. The Office of 
Education serves as primary sponsor of the pro- 
fessional program through a contractual agree- 
ment between the Department of State and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


A total of 408 German teachers will have par- 
ticipated in this program by April of 1954. 
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helped the visitors to open doors to 
schools, factories, farms, cultural insti- 
tutions, social agencies, churches, gov- 
ernmental bodies, and the homes of 
citizens of all professions and all social 
and economic levels. 

According to statements of the par- 
ticipants, the doors of the amazing total 
of 4,933 American homes were opened 
to the 111 members of the German 
teacher group last year. Each of these 
young teachers had an average of 47 
extended social visits with American 
families; each of them lived for all or 
part of his stay in typical American 
homes. Such hospitality would not have 
been possible without the assistance 
of college and university coordinators, 
school people and their other friends 
throughout the United States. 

The doors to over 140 different or- 
ganizations, institutions, activities and 
events were also opened to the visitors. 
Besides schools of all kinds, they visited 
courts and legislative bodies in session, 
industrial plants, farms, hospitals, pub- 
lic welfare institutions, churches, com- 
munity centers, community councils, 
Indian reservations, museums, art gal- 
leries, irrigation projects, and a host 
of others. A few had the privilege of 
hearing whistle-stop campaign speeches 
and seeing the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Other events like the 
Tournament of Roses, an old-fashioned 
quilting party, and Indian ceremonial 
dances will be retained among the vivid 
impressions of some of the visitors. 

They did not hesitate to make a con- 
tribution whenever called upon to do 
so. Each individual in the group made 
an average of thirty talks to groups, 
assemblies and clubs during his or her 
seven months in the United States, ex- 
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Kenneth A. Bateman is coordinator, Ger- 
man Teacher Education Program, Division 
of International Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 





clusive of talks made to school classes. 
Over 100 types of clubs and organiza- 
tions had an opportunity to hear talks 
delivered by the visitors. In addition 
to speaking before these groups, 61 of 
the visitors made from 1 to 6 radio or 
television appearances. 

Careful readiness programs were 
worked out for and with the visitors 
to prepare them for each phase of the 
program. Along each step of the way, 
volunteers helped the visitors solve per- 
sonal and professional problems. The 
general program is a four-phase pro- 
gram. It consists of a two- to three-week 
orientation period in Washington, D. 
C., a period of planned observation, par- 
ticipation and interpretation with a 
group assigned for four months to a 
teachers college or university school of 
education, a period of individualized 
observation in two selected communities 
in geographically different parts of the 
United States,? and a final evaluation 
conference in Washington, D. C. 

Nomination of candidates 
among hundreds of applicants who are 
young but experienced German teach- 
ers is made by staff members of the 
several American Consulates General 
in Germany and the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Germany. Final selec- 
tion is made by the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service of the U. S. 


from 


*Visits to local communities are arranged 
with the help of State Departments of Educa- 
tion in the participating states. The State De- 
partments provide a two-day orientation pro- 
gram for the visitors before they are assigned 
to local communities. 
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Courtesy of Public Schools, Silver City, N. M. 


Mrs. Christel Zuck, an exchange teacher from Germany, examines project materials with a 
committee of children in an elementary school in Silver City, New Mexico. 


Department of State. Screening commit- 
tees composed of German educators and 
other German leaders interview the 
candidates to determine whether they 
have sufficient language ability, are 
mentally alert, emotionally stable and 
professionally qualified for participa- 
tion in a program of international in- 
service teacher education. Teachers who 
are selected range from approximately 
twenty-four to thirty-five years of age 
and have had from one to twelve years 
of teaching experience. The Office of 
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Education reviews all applications of 
candidates who have been nominated 
in Germany and makes recommenda- 
tions concerning the candidates’ fitness 
in terms of program activities and pro- 
gram balance. 


A Two-Way Bridge Is Built 


Not many of you who gave so gen- 
erously of your time and effort to pro- 
vide rich experiences for visitors from 
other countries have had the oppor- 
tunity that we have had to see the 
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visitors as they come into our country 
and as they leave it. Few of you get 
to read their final reports or to visit 
them in all phases of their program 
activities. Many of you have, however, 
met individual visitors and come to 
know them very well. They have been 
in your homes and in your classrooms 
or have been your guests at cultural 
or social events. 

The teacher education program has 
among its objectives that of creating 
mutual understanding between the 
citizens of the United States and the 
citizens of Germany. Although we can- 
not speak for all of the people in the 
United States, comments from a few 
of the people who have opened the 
doors of their homes, their schools or 
their community may illustrate how 
they feel about the visitors and the 
program. 

A superintendent of schools wrote: 

WE So eens tssdegneus has been an 
inspiration to our entire teaching staff 
and every child who has come in con- 
tact with him. I know that we have 
profited much by this experience and 
hope that Mr. will have se- 
cured a better understanding of our 
American way of life and the democratic 
principles of teaching. In addition to 
his fine educational philosophy, I have 
found him delightful company and 
through him have gained an apprecia- 
tion of Germany’s problems today.” 

In commenting about the visit of two 
teachers to her community an elemen- 
tary supervisor wrote: 

“Their activities and their spirit 
made them a credit to their country, 
to themselves and certainly to the cause 
of better world fellowship. They par- 
ticipated in many community activities 
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—talks, discussion groups, recreational 
and social activities and investigated 
our school program thoroughly, fairly 
and helpfully. In fact, we feel we gained 
far more than we could give these 
splendid people.” 

An elementary school principal said 
in a letter to me: 

“In our pre-planning I agreed to 
offer Miss the hospi- 
tality of my home and family. During 
the three weeks she was with us she 
won her way into the hearts of our 
entire family. Last ‘Thursday morning 
my wife, Leona, daughter Connie, son 
Phillip and I took her to the station 
to board the California Zephyr for the 
East. As the train pulled out we all 
felt as if a member of the family was 
leaving. 

“I am confident that her presence in 
our community has done much more 
than we realize towards cementing bet- 
ter relations between America and Ger- 
many. I am equally sure that Miss 
rere has also gained a new and 
better concept of America and our real 
way of life than she held previously.” 

The bridge which has been built does 
not carry only one-way traffic. In his 
report a German teacher wrote: 

“I should like to express how grate- 
ful and indebted I feel towards the 
U. S. Government for having organized 
this program, and for every help, gen- 
erosity, and hospitality offered in this 
country. I shall return to Germany with 
the feeling that my experiences are 
worth more than five years of intensive 
book studying, and am besides con- 
vinced that I have a mission to do in 
Germany for America and for human 
understanding.” 

Another German teacher wrote: 
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“Through this program we have cer- 
tainly discovered America. But at the 
same time I discovered Europe through 
discovering the U. S. The outlines of 
European Culture and conceptions be- 
came clearer against the setting of the 
scene in America. I felt what I owe to 
Europe. It is no use trying to wipe out 
the differences between the two cultures 
by just not mentioning them, It would 
be the biggest setback to true under- 
standing. Understanding requires effort 
and sacrifice, and we are ready to take 
upon us both, not only during our stay 
in this country, but, and that is more 
important, for the rest of our lives. 
Education is one of the basic and in- 
dispensable tasks of mankind, and the 
spirit prevailing in education is de- 
cisive. 

“This program has once more un- 
veiled the . xle of education and brought 
fresh stimulus to our ideas and concep- 
tions. It has shown us the educational 
vigour and zest of a great people and 
thereby laid responsibilities upon us 
which we shall try to fulfill for the 
benefit of our two peoples, of America 
and Europe, and of mankind.” 


A Sound Investment 

Many letters have been received by 
persons who have had something to do 
with sponsoring the programs in the 
past few years. All of these indicate 
that a bridge of goodwill has been built 
between the citizens of Germany and 
of the United States through this pro- 
gram and through the persons who 
contributed time and effort to it. 

It is difficult to measure changes in 
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attitude, emotional ties, new-found de- 
termination to do a better professional 
job, broadened insights and readjust- 
ment of personal and social values. It 
is difficult to weigh the value of per- 
sonal friendship between the peoples 
of two great nations. It is impossible 
to place a monetary value upon the ex- 
change of professional ideas and the 
voluntary contributions of time and 
effort which the citizens of the United 
States gave to their guests participating 
in the German Teacher Program and 
the contributions which the visitors 
made to citizens of the United States 
through their private conversations and 
public speeches before school and com- 
munity groups. 

The fact that we opened our doors 
and our hearts to these visitors and that 
they in turn opened new vistas for us 
through the word pictures they painted 
for us and through their efforts to ad- 
just to our sometimes confusing social 
patterns has resulted in the develop- 
ment of mutual understanding between 
these teacher citizens of Germany and 
the citizens of the United States. Our 
investment in this program of inter- 
national in-service teacher education 
is worth every penny it has cost us. 
Your kindness, your patience, your in- 
terest in things cultural, your sincere 
belief in the worth of every individual 
human being and your firm belief in 
the value of education for all citizens 
will be included in the picture of the 
United States which will be painted 
in hundreds of German classrooms be- 
fore thousands of German children in 
the years to come. 
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Preparing Core Teachers— 
A Joint Responsibility 





JAMES A. FICKES 
and LUCILE L. LURRY 


Preparation of teachers for guiding core programs is in some areas 
regarded as a responsibility shared jointly by the teachers college 


and the school system. In one Maryland county, such preparation is 


also looked upon as a responsibility which continues from the pre- 


service to the in-service stages of the teacher’s development. 


REPARATION of core teachers is 

primarily influenced by two factors, 
i.e., (a) the concept of core held in the 
situation; and (b) the teacher com- 
petencies needed in putting this con- 
cept into practice. The pre-service and 
in-service programs described in this 
article are in a formative state. We be- 
lieve, however, that the following con- 
cept of core is being evolved: “Core” 


consists of broad pre-planned areas of 
living defined by the faculty in terms 
of the common personal-social prob- 
lems of youth in this society. From this 
basic curricular structure learning units 
are developed cooperatively through 
teacher-pupil planning. All the major 
fields of knowledge are drawn upon in 
the solution of problems. Core is re- 
quired of all pupils. It occupies a rela- 
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tively large block of time in the school 
day (2-3 periods) . 

Since this program requires a rather 
comprehensive move away from the 
subject-centered approach, certain 
teacher competencies need to be highly 
developed. In analyzing the pre-service 
program at State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland and the in-service 
program, Prince Georges County, Mary- 
land the writers have concluded that 
in terms of competencies core teachers 
should: 

1) Know the research in core pro- 
gram development and be able to use 
this to improve the local situation and 
to interpret the program to the public. 

2) Be able to draw upon the major 
fields of knowledge to help youth solve 
their problems and extend their in- 
terests. 

3) Be able to work with others (core 
and special interest teachers, consult- 
ants and administrators) in defining 
problem areas representative of the 
common personal-social needs of youth. 
They should be able to use these areas 
as a basis for resource guide develop- 
ment. 

4) Be able to draw upon resource 
guides to develop learning units 
through teacher-pupil planning. 

5) Have a functional knowledge of a 
wide variety of resources in places, peo- 
ple, materials and techniques. 

6) Understand how adolescents grow 
and develop and be able to use this 
knowledge in bridging the gap between 
curriculum and guidance. 





James A. Fickes is professor of education, 
State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 
Lucile L. Lurry is supervisor of secondary 
education, Prince Georges County, Mary- 
land. 
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7) Be able to evaluate individual 
and group progress toward clearly de- 
fined and cooperatively set goals in the 
core classroom. 

8) Be able to organize the core block 
of time to provide for the varied activi- 
ties taking place, e.g., homeroom ex- 
periences, individual guidance, the core 
unit, creative writing, free reading, 
school-community projects. 

9) Be skilled in using the problem- 
solving approach to help youth ex- 
plore their common, personal-social 
concerns.* 

This is not intended to be an ex- 
haustive list of competencies for core 
teachers. The experience of the writ- 
ters leads them to believe, however, 
that emphasis upon these competencies 
at the pre-service and the in-service 
levels will assist greatly in the devel- 
opment of an adequate core program. 


A Pre-Service Program 


In recent years Maryland educators 
have given much thought and effort to 
the preparation of core teachers at both 
the pre-service and in-service levels. 
This emphasis is part of a state-wide 
attempt to build a junior high school 
curriculum tailored specifically for 
adolescent boys and girls. It was agreed 
by a workshop group in 1946 that such 
a curriculum might best be attained 
by use of the core method for organiz- 
ing learning experiences. This group, 
which was made up of representatives 
from all counties of the state, suggested 
that their school systems should move 


*The competencies listed are an adaptation 
of those developed by a graduate seminar at 
the Ohio State University under the direction 
of Harold Alberty. For further reference see: 
Alberty and others, Preparing Core Teachers 
for the Secondary Schools. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Ohio State University, 1949. 
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their educational efforts in this direc- 
tion. As few teachers were then pre- 
pared to do core work, extensive in- 
service training programs were under- 
taken in the various counties of the 
state, and pre-service programs were 
set up at the state teachers colleges. 

The junior high school teacher train- 
ing program was introduced at Towson 
State Teachers College in 1949. Since 
that time there have been some changes 
in the course of study and organization 
of learning experiences. 

Today the “general education” 
phase of the training consists of a series 
of courses broad in nature and de- 
signed to produce a competent, well- 
informed citizen. Approximately two 
thirds of the credits required for grad- 
uation are in this area. For the most 
part general education courses are 
taught with the subject-centered ap- 
proach and are intended to give the 
prospective core teacher those knowl- 
edges, skills and understandings avail- 
able through the general education 
programs of most colleges. 

However, several of the general edu- 
cation courses contribute directly to the 
development of effective core teachers. 
For example, the physical education 
work stresses the building of a repertory 
of physical education activities which 
can be used by the classroom teacher, 
and the biological science and health 
work offers experiences designed to help 
students better understand human 
growth and development, especially in 
relation to the maturing process. 

The student preparing to teach core 
has a wide range of subject and pro- 
fessional courses from which to choose 
his elective hours. Many of the elective 
courses offer opportunity for study that 
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relates to core teaching. Of special 
value are a number of courses in which 
subject-matter lines are cut across in 
gaining information needed for under- 
standing contemporary problems. If 
the student wishes to qualify for teach- 
ing a subject area as well as core, he 
must take most of his elective hours in 
the area selected. The elective hours 
constitute about one-twelfth of the en- 
tire course offerings. 


Work with Children 


Some professional work is a part of 
each year’s study in the junior high 
school program. In the freshman year 
a seminar type experience is offered to 
give the student an over-all view of 
public education and to assist him in 
selecting his field of major educational 
interest. In this work he has many op- 
portunities to observe and to work 
with children in public schools. 

Emphasis in the sophomore year is on 
psychology and child study. Here the 
work is designed to assist the student 
in understanding and working with 
children. Also, some experimental study 
with community experiences is being 
undertaken to discover whether or not 
such work should become a required 
part of the training program. In this 
study a selected group of sophomores 
has been given an opportunity to ex- 
amine the functions and scope of insti- 
tutions and agencies (other than the 
school) serving the surrounding com- 
munity through a seminar type experi- 
ence. Work experiences in agencies 
serving children are a part of the ex- 
periment. During his junior year the 
student takes some special education 
courses such as history of education and 
juvenile literature. He also takes most 
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of his elective hours which means that 
he is emphasizing some area of speciali- 
zation. Electives can be taken to 
strengthen his core competency or to 
qualify him to teach some subject such 
as mathematics or science. 

The senior year is made up of func- 
tional professional work in the art and 
science of teaching and of extensive 
laboratory experience in the junior 
high school. Much integration between 
theory and the practical experiences of 
observation and student teaching is 
gained by having one instructor work 
with a group of students throughout 
the school year. This instructor is re- 
sponsible for the coordination of the 
student’s professional work on campus 
and for working closely with the junior 
high school teachers who are responsible 
for guiding the student teaching ex- 
periences. 

The year’s work is divided into four 
periods of nine weeks each. The first 
nine weeks’ period is devoted to a study 
of methods and to extensive observa- 
tion, the second to student teaching, 
the third to methods and observation, 
and the final period to student teach- 
ing and a post-practice seminar on edu- 
cation problems. 

Campus work during the senior 
year consists of methods work in read- 
ing, language arts, science, arithmetic 
and social studies. Work in tests and 
measurement, study of the adolescent, 
and an audio-visual workshop are also 
included. All are tied together by a 
seminar dealing with the junior high 
school curriculum. 

Student teaching offers trainees var- 
ied opportunities to observe teachers, 
to participate in work with children, to 
teach in one core class, to teach in an- 
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other core or subject class, and to en- 
gage in all other activites for which 
regular teachers are employed. These 
supervised activities are carried on in 
two different schools. 


A County Program for 
Core Teachers 


Junior high schools in Prince Georges 
County embarked upon the core pro- 
gram in 1947. At that time no teachers 
were prepared for this work other than 
those few who attended workshops 
sponsored the previous summer by the 
State Department of Education. Be- 
cause of this, it was thought wise to 
begin with an English-social studies 
fusion concept of core. A junior high 
school supervisor devoted part of her 
time to in-service education of core 
teachers. Groups of teachers were 
brought into the Board of Education 
from time to time to develop resource 
units and several art workshops for core 
teachers were directed by the art super- 
visor. 

In 1951 the county employed a per- 
son to devote the major portion of her 
time to the development of the core 
curriculum. An in-service program was 
launched to help teachers develop com- 
petencies needed in guiding young peo- 
ple in a continuous attack upon the 
contemporary problems of junior high 
school youth. The group faced at least 
three concerns: (a) how to get a better 
understanding of the core in theory and 
practice; (b) how to go about reorganiz- 
ing the basic structure of the program 
to bring it more in line with the needs 
of youth; and (c) how to develop ma- 
terials to give teachers help and security 
in this changing process. Naturally, the 
added problem of interpreting this pro- 
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gram to parents and other citizens 
loomed large. 

During the 1951-52 school term efforts 
were made to acquaint faculty groups 
with research in core program develop- 
ment through discussion groups and 
reading. Several teachers enrolled in a 
course offered at the University of 
Maryland dealing with teaching in a 
core program. Useful publications in 
core program development and bibliog- 
raphies of the same nature were made 
available to teachers and principals. A 
sizable group of core teachers and sev- 
eral principals were sent to various out- 
of-state conferences and to observe in 
laboratory schools to further their in- 
sights into the problems facing them. 
The mid-winter conference for all 
secondary school teachers emphasized 
the need for reorganizing general edu- 
cation in the high schools. Substitutes 
were made available for inter-school 
visitation. 

In June 1952 a county-wide workshop 
for core teachers was held. ‘The purpose 
of this enterprise was to clarify further 
a concept of the core program in action. 
During the year, teachers’ suggestions 
were taken by a planning committee for 
small and large group activities, con- 
sultant services and materials needed in 
the workshop. Principals, guidance 
workers, teachers of special subjects and 
their supervisors were invited to partici- 
pate. Each of the 15 schools asked at 
least two parents to work with the 
teachers. Large group sessions were 
organized around such problems as: (a) 
reorganizing the basic structure of the 
core program; (b) understanding the 
common personal-social needs of youth; 
(c) interpreting the core program to 
the public; (d) using the scientific 
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method and understanding its implica- 
tions for developing an adequate core 
program; and (e) evaluating the core 
program. Smail group sessions dealt 
with analyzing and selecting materials 
of instruction, organizing for best use 
of the core block of time, and improving 
reading through the core program. All 
kinds of audio-visual equipment were 
provided for demonstration and use. 

While there were many intangible 
outcomes of this experience, several 
concrete evidences of change and help- 
fulness can be identified. First, the basic 
structure was reorganized in terms of 
the common personal-social problems of 
youth. Parents made most constructive 
suggestions at this point. Second, 
though no publication was attempted, 
suggestions were made for the organiza- 
tion and content of a handbook for 
core teachers. This publication was de- 
veloped during the summer and in the 
fall was circulated to each core teacher, 
principal and librarian.? Third, a plan 
for quarterly meetings of core teachers 
on a professional and recreational basis 
during 1952-53 was promoted. Needless 
to say, the large-scale exchange of ideas 
among core teachers and the recogni- 
tion, on their part, that others were 
faced with similar problems helped to 
make the results of the workshop more 
fruitful. 


New Teachers Join the Program 


Due to increased enrollments and re- 
placements, twenty-five new teachers 
came to the program in 1952-53. Few of 
these had attended a teacher education 
institution which prepares core teachers. 


*Lucile L. Lurry, A Handbook for Core 
Teachers. Board of Education, Prince Georges 
County, Upper Marlboro, Maryland. 1953. (Re- 
vised Edition) 
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On the recommendation of experienced 
teachers, a program of in-service prep- 
aration was designed especially for 
newcomers. Attempts were made to ac- 
quaint them with the philosophy, meth- 
ods and materials of instruction and the 
use of the community as a laboratory. 
Several means were used: classroom ob- 
servation and conferences, audio-visual 
aids,* small and large group conferences 
in which discussions were led by experi- 
enced teachers and the supervisor, field 
trips and demonstrations. A definite at- 
tempt was made to deal with the ex- 
pressed problems of teacheis. Inter-class 
visitation and inter-school visitation 
were found to be most helpful means 
for promoting understanding. Funds for 
substitutes in this program are allocated 
in the county school budget. Funds are 
also provided thus for consultant serv- 
ices and out-of-state conferences. A sum 
totaling $20 per core teacher is allocated 
for materials of instruction to be bought 
by the individual teacher. This is over 
and above the regular textbook allot- 
ment per pupil. 

Only three quarterly meetings were 
held for this new group of teachers. 
These county-wide conferences had a 
very good effect in the further explora- 
tion of the core hypothesis. The fall 
meeting was a get-acquainted session 
planned by teacher committees. Several 
publishers were invited to set up ex- 
hibits of materials which they thought 


5 The following audio-visual aids were found 
to be helpful: (a) A Core Curriculum Class in 
Action, Audio-Visual Material Consultation 
Bureau, College of Education, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit 1, Michigan; (b) Harold Alberty, 
The Core Program in the High School (a re- 
cording) , Educational Recording Services, Los 
Angeles 45, California; (<) H. H. Giles, Tech- 
niques of Teacher-Pupil Planning (a record- 
ing), Educational Recording Services, Los An- 
geles 45, California. 
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might be useful in a core program. At 
the winter meeting an effort was made, 
through a panel discussion, to improve 
articulation between the core program 
in the junior high schools and the ele- 
mentary and the senior high schools of 
the county. Participants represented the 
three grade levels and the panel was 
moderated by a principal. A consultant 
was invited for the early spring meeting 
to help the group deal with how to 
teach for critical thinking. Planning for 
these meetings was done by the execu- 
tive committee of the core teachers 
organization. A more representative 
group has been designated as a plan- 
ning committee for 1953-54 and this 
group is already at work on plans to ex- 
plore a major concern in next year’s 
program — evaluation of the core in 
terms of present status and proposed 
next steps. 

Perhaps the most promising experi- 
ence in terms of the needs of the pro- 
gram in Prince Georges County was the 
mid-winter workshop, held once each 
week in 1953. Purpose of this workshop 
was to develop resource guides for use 
by teachers in planning learning units 
drawn from the basic structure pro- 
posed in the 1952 summer workshop. 
Participants were core teachers, super- 
visors from all areas, principals and 
vice-principals, librarians and teachers 
of physical education, homemaking, 
mathematics, music and art. An effort 
was made to develop resources consist- 
ent with what we know about the com- 
mon developmental tasks of adolescents. 
To this end, we found the services of 
the Institute of Child Study, University 
of Maryland, most valuable. During 
and following this program we felt that 
some insight was being developed as to 
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the function of the core program in 
relation to the special subject areas 
and the contributions of each to the 
other’s enrichment. 

Periodically a newsletter to core 
teachers has been mimeographed and is- 
sued from the central office. It suggested 
useful new materials and included bits 
of human interest about as many core 
teachers as possible. The teachers 
seemed to enjoy this newsletter and to 
find it useful. They have suggested that 
the publication be taken over next year 
by a representative group of teachers 
from each school. 

Extension of the core upward has 
met with success in Prince Georges 
County. Two of the smaller and one of 
the larger senior high schools have ini- 
tiated the program since September 
1952. In each case, very careful pre- 
planning went on which included the 
entire school staff, parents, pupils and 
supervisors.* In each case very careful 
evaluation has taken place. Consultant 
services have been made available to 
these school groups for needs studies, 
interpreting to the public, materials of 
instruction and evaluation. Particularly 
in changing reporting practices have 
parents been brought into discussion of 
basic policies. 

High on the list of in-service experi- 
ences being planned for 1953-54 are: 
(a) an advisory council to make recom- 
mendations for improving the program 
and to keep in closer touch with the 
200 core classrooms where action takes 
place—a council which might include 
pupils, parents, teachers, principals and 
supervisors; (b) a course for those 


*See: Nicholas A. Adams, “Guidance—The 
Function of All School Personnel,” Educational 
Leadership, March 1953. 
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people who do substitute teaching in 
the core program to help them better to 
understand its philosophy and _pur- 
poses; and (c) a workshop for core 
teachers in art and music so that they 
might provide for pupils more integrat- 
ing experiences. 

There are hundreds of ways not men- 
tioned here which serve to make an 
in-service program meaningful. Per- 
haps the most to be said for the suc- 
cess of any in-service program is the 
degree to which all who are affected 
have a share in decision making. The 
worth of the individual, a high pre- 
mium on the cooperative process and 
the method of intelligence are values to 
be held as dearly here as in the class- 
room with pupils. The untiring effort 
and support of a sympathetic superin- 
tendent make the task all the more 
worth the attempt. 

From experiences of the writers in 
these two programs come several ob- 
servations that appear to be significant 
in the task of preparing core teachers 
for the secondary schools. 

1) The pre-service program cannot 
do the job alone. If more adequate core 
programs are to be devoloped careful 
attention must be given to teacher edu- 
cation at the in-service level. 

2) The pre-service and in-service 
program should be a continuum. Each 
program should build upon and enrich 
the other as leaders at each level plan 
and work together. 

3) Certain competencies are needed 
by teachers in the core program. These 
may be further defined and a program 
for developing them can be built upon 
cooperative research between people in 
teaching education institutions and 
those in the field. 
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Emergency Programs 
of Teacher Preparation . . . 


Under skilled professional guidance, liberal arts graduates in Massa- 


chusetts and in Connecticut are prepared for teaching positions in 


the emergency programs described in these articles. 


...In Massachusetts 


I N AN effort to ease the existing short- 

age of qualified elementary school 
teachers, the Boston University School 
of Education has provided a special 
course. In conjunction with the New- 
ton Public School system, this institu- 
tion has set up a six-week summer work- 
shop in elementary education for lib- 
eral-arts college graduates who are 
planning to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. For the past three years this pro- 
gram of instruction and _ supervised 
practice-teaching has been conducted at 
the Underwood School in Newton, 
Massachusetts. Since 1951, this pro- 
gram has prepared 240 graduate stu- 
dents for elementary school teaching po- 
sitions in our public schools. 

Plans for the workshop were devel- 
oped during the summer of 1950. A 
number of liberal-arts college graduates, 
seeking to qualify themselves for teach- 
ing positions in elementary schools, ap- 
plied and were accepted for admission 
to the summer session of the Boston 
University School of Education. Every 





Allan Acomb is principal of the Under- 
wood School, Newton, Massachusetts. He 
is also principal of the Boston University- 
Newton Summer School. 
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effort was made to help the individual 
student select those educational courses 
which would be most useful to him. 
For many of these students, however, 
final approval of their appointment to 
a teaching position by a school super- 
intendent was contingent upon success- 
ful completion of specified educational 
courses. 

As the number of applicants of this 
type increased, the School of Education 
faculty, under the guidance of Donald 
D. Durrell, who was then dean, recog- 
nized that here was a new and potential 
source of recruitment for the teaching 
profession. At the same time, they 
realized that it was unwise to attempt 
to train prospective teachers without 
teaching experience, in courses designed 
for experienced teachers. _Conse- 
quently, they decided to establish a 
graduate workshop in elementary edu- 
cation to serve the specific needs of 
these students. ‘The Newton Public 
School Department gladly cooperated 
in this new venture, and in 1951 the 
Underwood School was designated as a 
training center for prospective teachers. 
The purpose of the program is to pro- 
vide students with intensive training 
in elementary teaching. The program 
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itself is under the direction of highly 
qualified elementary school teachers 
and members of the staff of the Boston 
University School of Education. 

Enrollment is limited to: (1) college 
graduates who have a contract for pub- 
lic school teaching in the approaching 
school year, but who do not have special 
preparation for elementary teaching; 
(2) college graduates with superior 
records who present satisfactory recom- 
mendations for elementary school teach- 
ing and endorsements as to character, 
personality, speech, written English, 
versatility, leadership, and evidence of 
successful experience with children; 
(3) teachers with one year of experi- 
ence but no record of student teaching 
in college, who can present recommend- 
ations from superintendents and evi- 
dence of employment for the next 
school year. 

The workshop program coincides 
with the Boston University summer 
session. For six weeks, graduate stu- 
dents observe and work with pupils un- 
der the supervision of Newton Public 
School teachers. These teachers have 
been selected on the basis of their abil- 
ity to teach children successfully and to 
instruct prospective teachers in the fun- 
damentals of elementary education. 

The cost of the entire program, in- 
cluding materials, teachers’ salaries, 
health services, custodial services, police 
protection for children going to and 
from school, secretarial help and inci- 
dental expenses, is borne by Boston 
University. 


All Children Are Invited 


Children attending public, private 
and parochial schools in Newton and 
surrounding communities are invited 
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to enroll in the grades they are sched- 
uled to enter in September of the ap- 
proaching school year. Approximately 
175-200 pupils take advantage of this 
opportunity to receive instruction. Size 
of the classes averages 25-30 students on 
each grade level from the kindergarten 
through grade six. The morning ses- 
sion is devoted to instruction in all ele- 
mentary school subjects. The unit 
method of instruction is employed in 
the teaching of the social sciences. 
Planning and participation in a field 
trip to a museum or industrial plant 
for the children on each grade level is 
a part of this program. Classroom ma- 
terials and methods are adapted to the 
individual needs of pupils. Small 
group work is evident in all classrooms. 
Extra-curricular activities in which 
children participate include organiza- 
tion of a safety patrol, distribution of 
milk for the mid-morning luncheon, 
and publication of a school newspaper. 
The entire school takes part in a fire 
drill and a safety drill in case of an 
“A-Bomb” attack. Pupil instruction 
closes at noon each day. 

Graduate students are encouraged to 
observe and do their practice teaching 
on the grade level which they have been 
specifically assigned to teach in Sep- 
tember. Students still seeking teaching 
positions are urged to select the grade 
which they feel seems most suitable for 
them to teach successfully. Experience 
in instruction begins with the individ- 
ual pupil and later proceeds to the 
technique of teaching small groups 
within the classroom. Before the six- 
week term closes, each graduate student 
assumes the full responsibility of plan- 
ning and teaching the entire class in 
all subjects for a full morning session. 
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Each afternoon the graduate stu- 
dents meet with the Underwood School 
staff and faculty members of the School 
of Education for group discussion and 
lectures on methods of instruction for 
each subject matter area. University 
professors deliver a series of lectures on 
methods of teaching reading, social 
studies, language arts, arithmetic, 
science, physical education, and music. 
One lecture is devoted to consideration 
of a testing program and the evaluation 
and reporting of pupil progress. An 
art workshop is set up for the students 
to experiment with the different types 
of media used in the classroom. Stu- 
dents also have access to a professional 
library for outside reading assignments. 
Throughout the course, Underwood 
School staff members help graduate 
students in the development of lesson 
plans, demonstrate daily program plan- 
ning emphasizing pupil-teacher partici- 
pation, discuss the use of curriculum 
guides, instruct in the operation of 
audio-visual aids to teaching, and guide 
students in selection and adaptation of 
classroom materials to fit the needs of 
individual pupils. Graduate students 
are also taught how to perform the 
clerical duties required of a classroom 
teacher such as the keeping of the class- 
room register, recording information 
on the health and cumulative record 
cards, and filling out office record and 
transfer cards. Much time is spent 
upon evaluating pupil progress and or- 
ganizing small groups for instruction. 

During the final week of the course, 
a special evening session, or “Open 
House for Parents,” is held in order 
that the student may gain experience 
in teacher-parent relationships through 
conferences with parents. 
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At the close of the program each stu- 
dent has prepared in detail the lesson 
plans for the first two weeks of school, 
written a teaching unit in one subject 
matter field or prepared a kit of re- 
medial teaching devices, and has sub- 
mitted to the parents a written report 
of progress for two or more children 
attending the summer school. 

Throughout the training period there 
is ample opportunity for students seek- 
ing teaching positions to interview 
school superintendents. These superin- 
tendents frequently visit the school to 
observe and interview the graduate stu- 
dents. As a result of this service, most 
of the students are able to secure teach- 
ing positions before the opening of the 
new school year. 


Evaluation of the Program 


The real test of the effectiveness of 
this program can only be determined by 
the impact it has had upon those who 
have experienced it. Over the past three 
years we have asked the graduate stu- 
dents, the pupils and the parents to 
evaluate our program in terms of their 
personal reactions. In addition to eval- 
uating the total program on a four point 
scale — excellent, good, fair or poor — 
we ask each person responding to the 
questionnaire to enumerate the specific 
strengths and weaknesses of the project 
and to offer his suggestions for changes 
and improvements which he feels are 
necessary to make it more effective. 
Signature on the questionnaire is op- 
tional. The response to date has been 
overwhelmingly favorable. Graduate 
students, pupils and parents indicate 
almost complete satisfaction with the 
program. Suggestions for changes, im- 
provements and additional services have 
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been carefully considered and imple- 
mented before the succeeding session. 
In order to obtain more objective 
data on the performance of our grad- 
uate students now serving in the field, 
a master’s thesis‘ for the purpose of 
securing this evidence was undertaken 
and completed during 1952-53. A ques- 
tionnaire in the form of a rating scale 
was submitted to the principals of the 
schools in which our graduate students 
were teaching. They were asked to eval- 
uate the degree of success in teaching 
which members of the 1951 and 1952 
workshop had attained. Principals were 
asked to rate these beginning teachers 
for dependability, teacher-administrator 
relations, planning and organization, 
knowledge of subject matter, discipline, 
ability to adjust instruction to indi- 
vidual needs of children, pupil achieve- 
ment, and promise of continued success. 
Ratings for each of the above qualities 


1Cravatts, W. J. and Weldon, G., A Study 
of the Performance of the 1951 and 1952 Grad- 
uates of the Boston University Graduate Work- 
shop in Elementary Education, Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis, Boston University, 1953. 


were recorded on a five point scale— 
superior, good, average, poor, and no 
opportunity to observe. In addition, 
they were asked to react to the following 
questions: (1) Has this teacher’s per- 
formance been satisfactory? (2) In your 
opinion, how does this teacher compare 
with other beginning teachers who are 
graduates of teachers colleges and 
schools of education? Is he or she better, 
the same as, or not as good? 

There were 160 members enrolled in 
the 1951 and 1952 workshops. We were 
able to locate, through postal inquiry, 
the teaching addresses of 134 of these 
people. Of this number, 115 were 
actively teaching and the remaining 
nineteen, for several reasons, were not 
teaching. Some had not been able to 
find jobs, some had decided not to teach, 
some had married and retired from 
teaching, and others were working 
toward higher educational degrees. 
Questionnaires were sent out concern- 
ing the 115 known to be teaching. A 
total of 107 questionnaires or 93% of 
the number sent out were returned for 



































Table 1 
Percentage of Responses to Questions 1-10 Based on 107 Replies 
No Oppor-| No 
Sup- Aver- tunity to | Ans- 
erior | Good} age | Poor | Observe wer 
Ee eee i ee ae 1.9 0 0 
Teacher-administrator relations............ 54.2 | 36:3} 7.51 © 0 0 
Planning and organization................. 29:0 | 3a.F f 20:2 1 Sed 0 1.0 
Knowledge and application of teaching 
IS 5 5 in Contacts dale Sk SOE 20.4 | 43.0} 25.1] 9.6 0 1.9 
Knowledge of subject matter............... 30.8 | 45.8 | 20.4 1.9 0 1.0 
Success in working with children........... 32.7 | 40.2 | 23.2] 2.9 0 1.0 
RR 6a & ha dose to whe eR ved s beth anes 22.4 | 43.0 | 29.9| 4.7 0 0 
Ability to adjust instruction to individual 
HBG GF CHUCMOR. 0. oo hoe cee Sexe ences. 24.3 | 39.2 | 22.4 | 11.2 327 0 
Par ONES i. oan 5 ode vd reenrs cea s ues 10.7 | 48.6 | 24.3 | 3.8 7.5 6.5 
Promise of continued success and improve- 
"MARE Fb CORPSE RE Se, ARS Gop mee a 37.6 | 46.6] 9.6] 0 1.0 5.6 
a og 6. kod bn kn ds 0G Rees EA 31.7 | 41.3 | 20.2] 4.1 1.0 |e 
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tabulation of the findings (see Table I 
for summary) . 

On the whole, our graduate students 
have proved themselves to be capable 
beginning teachers. Only 5.6% have 
failed to come up to expectations. Does 
this mean that all liberal-arts graduates 
could readily adapt themselves to a 
career of teaching after a short intensive 
training period? I do not think so. This 
group of prospective teachers is a highly 
selective one. Its members are imbued 
with a desire to teach and have dedi- 
cated themselves to the attainment of 
this objective. In spite of their sincerity 
of purpose, there are still some weak- 
nesses which can only be remedied by 
further preparation. Better knowledge 


of planning and organization, knowl- 
edge and application of teaching meth- 
ods, and ability to adjust instruction to 
the individual needs of children will 
require specialized course work at a 
teacher-training institution. Greater un- 
derstanding of child development will 
undoubtedly help to solve discipline 
problems beginning teachers may face 
in the classroom. 

The graduate workshop in elemen- 
tary education appears to have been a 
worth-while experiment and has made 
a valuable contribution toward alleviat- 
ing the present teacher shortage. A 
word of commendation and a warm wel- 
come is extended to these new recruits 
to the teaching profession. 





...In Connecticut 


OR SEVERAL years Connecticut 
has had a shortage of fully qualified 
teachers in the elementary school. By 
1941 many teachers had left the schools, 
either for war industry or the armed 
forces, and recruitment had lagged far 
behind the need. To meet this situation, 
the State Board of Education adopted 
a policy of issuing War-Emergency Per- 
mits. This temporary measure made it 
possible for appointing authorities in 
the public schools to fill existing vacan- 
cies with individuals who did not meet 
the requirements for regular state certi- 
fication. 

At the end of World War II the pic- 
ture had not greatly improved. Teach- 
ers college classes were still small, many 
older teachers had become eligible for 
retirement, War-Emergency Permittees 
were leaving the jobs they had held for 
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patriotic reasons, and a _ tremendous 
group of wartime babies was about to 
enter kindergarten in 1947. In 1945-46, 
therefore, the State Department of Edu- 
cation took action on several fronts. 
Graduates of liberal arts colleges were 
encouraged to enter a “fifth year pro- 
gram” to prepare them for elementary 
school teaching. Since four years of 
preparation are now required in Con- 
necticut for full certification, graduates 
of two- and three-year normal schools 
who had left teaching because of mar- 
riage or in order to raise a family were 
urged to return to teaching and to com- 
plete their study. In time it became evi- 
dent, however, that none of the existing 
measures would solve the problem. By 
early 1949 schools were beginning to 
face the prospect of classrooms without 
teachers. 
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A Plan Proposed 


Early in the academic year 1949, the 
State Commissioner of Education pre- 
sented to the State Board of Education 
estimates of anticipated enrollments in 
the public schools and projected num- 
bers of teachers needed each year from 
1949 to 1960. He then proposed to the 
Presidents’ Board of the four state teach- 
ers colleges a plan of action. This plan 
was to set up workshop programs in the 
teachers colleges to which selected grad- 
uates of recognized liberal arts colleges 
would be admitted. Careful screening 
procedures would have to be developed 
for this purpose. The program as en- 
visaged included study of child develop- 
ment, curriculum methods and ma- 
terials, and observation in laboratory 
school classrooms. Students might enter 
at midyear or in summer school. In 
September they would begin teaching, 
with on-the-job assistance provided dur- 
ing the first teaching year by field work- 
ers from the teachers colleges. ‘These 
teachers were to receive a special permit 
to teach, renewable for a second year 
upon evidence both of a successful year 
of teaching and completion of at least 
six semester hours of in-service courses. 
Since thirty semester hours of profes- 
sional study are required for Connecti- 
cut’s regular “Limited Elementary Cer- 
tificate,” enrollees in this program were 
to earn six hours of credit each year 
until a total of thirty credits was 
reached. Thereupon, the Limited Ele- 
mentary Certificate would be issued. 

The “Emergency Teacher Training 
Program,” as outlined by the commis- 
sioner, was accepted for trial by the 
teachers colleges, and in February 1949, 
the first group of students began its 
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study. In general the original pattern 
of study has continued, though “obser- 
vation” of children has been supplanted 
by active participation in classrooms. 
For the biennium 1949-51 the program 
was financed by a $190,000 appropria- 
tion by the State Legislature. Since then 
the program has been a part of the regu- 
lar budgets of the teachers colleges, and 
its name has been changed to “Intensive 
Program for College Graduates.” Dur- 
ing the program’s first two years recruit- 
ment was done by a full-time worker at- 
tached to the State Department of Edu- 
cation; since then it has been a part of 
the total recruitment plan in each of the 
teachers colleges. 

There is wide variation in the back- 
grounds of the students in the Intensive 
Program. Some have graduated from 
college just a few weeks before entering 
the program; some have worked for 
several years in other kinds of employ- 
ment; others have taught in secondary 
schools; a few are married women re- 
turning to work outside the home. 
Their major areas of specialization are 
varied; more than half of the students, 
however, have majored in the humani- 
ties, social sciences or secondary educa- 
tion. Some have undergraduate or grad- 
uate credits which can be applied 
toward the requisite thirty professional 
credits. Because of these variations, it 
was early accepted by those working in 
the program that there is, for teacher 
education purposes, at any rate, no such 
person as “the” liberal arts college grad- 
uate. Therefore, the study program for 
each individual is worked out by the 
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teachers college registrars, taking into 
account both the credits transferrable, 
if any, and additional study required to 
round out a possibly lopsided under- 
graduate background. For example, if 
no credit for mathematics courses ap- 
pears on the college transcript, it is like- 
ly that the student will be required to 
take a college math course in addition 
to the professional study. 

When one adds to the great variations 
in backgrounds the fact that all appli- 
cants for the Intensive Program are sev- 
eral years older than the regular under- 
graduates, it is apparent that careful 
screening is needed. The screening pro- 
cedure includes study of the college rec- 
ord, a written examination, and a per- 
sonal interview, with much emphasis 
placed on the interview. To date about 
three of every four applicants have been 
accepted into the Intensive Program. 

The summer program, though it 
varies somewhat at the four teachers 
colleges, is in the main a combination 
of course work in child development 
and the various curriculum areas, and 
participation in a classroom situation. 
A majority of enrollees have only the 
summer program before starting to 
teach. 

Supervision during the first year of 
teaching is provided by field workers 
from the teachers college in whose geo- 
graphical area the student obtains his 
teaching position. It is somewhat of a 
problem to the supervisory relationship 
that the supervisors have primary re- 
sponsibility for submitting to the state 
certification officer a satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory rating of the first year of 
teaching, especially since “unsatisfac- 
tory” means that certification cannot be 
renewed unless the teacher returns to 
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the teachers college for the usual stu- 
dent teaching and completes it success- 
fully. On the other hand, this procedure 
lessens the possibility of an inadequate 
person’s squeezing through simply by 
virtue of piling up the required course 
credits. By the end of the first year of 
the program, however, the field work- 
ers found that a third category, “in- 
complete,” was needed for those teach- 
ers whose promise seemed to exceed 
actual performance. In the rare in- 
stances where this rating is used, the 
teacher usually comes through satis- 
factorily by the end of the first half of 
the second teaching year. 


Success of the Program 


As we look back over the first four 
years of this program, four results seem 
worthy of mention. First, the program’s 
success and continued development has 
resulted through the cooperation of 
many persons and groups. The liberal 
arts colleges have given vigorous sup- 
port by sending many and good candi- 
dates, and increasingly the program’s 
“graduates” are its best advertisers. The 
Connecticut Education Association has 
welcomed Intensive Program teachers 
into the organization, has given edi- 
torial space in the Connecticut Teacher 
to articles on the program, and has en- 
couraged a friendly and accepting at- 
titude toward these _partially-trained 
beginners. Superintendents, local super- 
visors and school principals have had 
enough faith to hire them and then 
have assisted in many ways. Chief credit, 
however, goes to the many classroom 
teachers who have taken these beginners 
under their wing, have provided com- 
fort and shared their experiences. 

Second, under the program’s first-year 
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supervision arrangement the teachers 
colleges are for the first time officially 
giving help during the first in-service 
year. Administrators and teachers alike 
have expressed the hope that eventually 
the colleges may be able to provide the 
same service for all first-year teachers. 
Also, the joint responsibility of the local 
school people and the teacher training 
institutions for these beginning teach- 
ers has been one factor promoting a 
closer relationship between the colleges 
and the areas they serve. 

Third, the program has continued to 
be a flexible one. It varies from one 
college to another, and the “basic” sum- 
mer program preceding the first year of 
teaching is constantly being modified in 
accordance with suggestions from many 
sources, not the least of which is the In- 
tensive Program enrollees themselves. 
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The program is coordinated by the 
state’s chief certification officer, and 
the aim is a balance between uniform- 
ity and diversity among the four re- 
latively autonomous training institu- 
tions. There is no blueprint, and there 
is at all times opportunity to experi- 
ment with a _ promising practice, 
whether it be in the summer study pro- 
gram or in the first-year supervision. 

Last, the Intensive Program has 
placed in Connecticut’s elementary 
schools approximately 1,200 teachers 
who might never have found it possible 
to enter teaching. 

As we enter the fifth year of the Inten- 
sive Program for College Graduates, we 
believe that it has already proved itself 
a valuable supplement to the regular 
four-year program of our teachers col- 
leges. 
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Administrators Learn 


Democratic Behavior 


CLARENCE A. NEWELL 


Through working closely together in a group situation, several school 


administrators and teachers come to a deeper appreciation of demo- 


cratic behavior. 


AN SCHOOL administrators learn 

to function more democratically in 
group situations? An experiment was 
initiated at the University of Maryland 
in 1948 to find an answer to this ques- 
tion. 

Its plan was as follows. A group of 
school administrators was organized as 
a graduate class to learn how to work 
more effectively in group situations. 
Each of these administrators was work- 
ing in a group in his own school situ- 
ation in the field, and each was to use 
this group as a field laboratory. 

The class was called a ‘Practicum 
in Personnel Relationships.” The prac- 
ticum, it was hoped, would be a val- 
uable supplement to the internship 
program which had been organized a 
half-year earlier. The internship pro- 
gram, thus, would help prospective 
administrators acquire competence in 
accord with sound current practice; 
and the practicum would help practic- 
ing and prospective administrators ac- 
quire behavior which, in terms of 
democratic concepts, would be more 
advanced than that now generally put 
into practice. 

Teachers were included in the pro- 
gram because basic democratic concepts 
seemed to imply that administrators 
and teachers wanting to learn to act 
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more democratically should seek to 
learn together. 

As the practicum has developed, a 
group of practicing teachers and admin- 
istrators, limited to fifteen in number, 
is organized as a graduate class which 
all fifteen students take throughout 
the entire school year (September to 
June). Each student in the practicum 
is working with some problem-centered 
group in the field, usually in formulat- 
ing some aspect of educational policy. 
A person enrolling in the practicum 
might be: a principal, superintendent 
or college president working with a 
school faculty; a principal or superin- 
tendent working with a parents’ ad- 
visory council; a teacher working with 
classroom parents on a philosophy of 
teaching for his classroom; an adviser 
working with a student council or 
club; sr some other educational or 
social worker with special responsibili- 
ties in at least one group. 


Group Records 


Each member in the practicum keeps 
careful records on his group in the 
field. These records provide materials 
which can be used as a basis for dis- 
cussion, and a code of ethics is adopted 
to help assure that the meetings of the 
practicum will be kept confidential. 
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The early meetings of the group are 
typically devoted to a discussion of the 
keeping of records on the groups in the 
field. ‘The keeping of records requires 
the development of a high degree of 
skill, both in observation and record- 
ing. The students need to learn to 
record information which is significant 
in terms of: the work of the group and 
the atmosphere in which it works; the 
problems faced by the student in work- 
ing with the group; the members of the 
group as individuals; evaluation of the 
group’s work and the help given by the 
student; administrative and supervisory 
needs; and needs relating to research. 
The students must learn also to include 
objective information and to differenti- 
ate this from subjective evaluations re- 
flecting the feelings of the recorder. 


Practice and Theory 


As the group learns how to keep 
records, an attempt is made to draw 
upon theory related to group situations 
in the field. Theory becomes meaning- 
ful as it helps to develop an under- 
standing of actual problems, and a 
conscious effort is made continuously 
to emphasize the relationships between 
our own individual situations and the 
corresponding theory. When one of 
the records deals with a specific point, 
such as, for example, the planning of 
staff meetings, we discuss the theory 
relating to that point. The purpose of 
such discussions is to help to deepen 
understandings, not to work out sug- 
gestions for a specific situation. Help 
for specific situations comes primarily 
through deepened understanding, and 
to some extent also through the group 
therapy which is an incidental result 
of the group’s work. 
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Clarence A. Newell is professor of educa- 
tional administration, University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 





When the reading of a record raises 
a specific question (e.g., a question 
concerning how staff meetings should 
be planned) , growing out of the oper- 
ation of one of the groups in the field, 
the immediate discussion draws only 
upon the experience of the class mem- 
bers and does not utilize the related 
literature of the field. Hence, the vari- 
ous questions are listed as they are 
brought up in the discussions. These 
questions are then organized as a basis 
for later discussions. The group can 
prepare for such discussions through 
readings drawn from the bibliographies 
in the “Syllabus” or from other ap- 
propriate sources. The relationship be- 
tween practice and theory thus becomes 
specific and clear: (a) the problems 
discussed are practical problems grow- 
ing out of the records on the groups 
with which the individual students are 
working in the field; (b) these prob- 
lems are first discussed by the group 
on the basis of the experience of the 
individual students without the benefit 
of the related literature; and (c) the 
problems are subsequently discussed 
again after the group members have 
had an opportunity to read relevant 
materials. 


Procedures in Working Together 


Controls in the practicum are vested 
in the group itself. As a result, the pro- 
cedure each year is unique. At an early 
date, the group typically authorizes the 
establishment of a planning committee, 
the membership of which rotates so 
that each person takes his turn on the 
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committee. The professor is ex officio 
a member of this planning committee. 
Early in the year also, the group typi- 
cally authorizes a rotation system where- 
by every member at one time or another 
becomes chairman, recorder or perhaps 
observer. 

The planning committee meets after 
each class period to implement general 
plans for the future activities of the 
group which have been decided upon 
by the entire practicum. Sometimes the 
plans can be implemented by drawing 
on the “Syllabus,” a guide carefully pre- 
pared prior to the course to include sug- 
gested questions and readings organized 
by topics. Although it is a rare event 
when the committee takes suggestions in 
toto from the “Syllabus,” these organ- 
ized materials are often useful as a re- 
source. After each meeting of the plan- 
ning committee, every member of the 
practicum receives through the mail: 
(a) the minutes of the last meeting of 
the practicum; and (b) a detailed state- 
ment outlining future plans. Such plans 
may be changed or vetoed at any time 
by the entire practicum group. 

The planning committee (including 
the professor) works hard after each 
meeting of the class. After the commit- 
tee has formulated a specific plan, the 
student who is to be chairman and the 
professor may work for many hours in 
order that the committee plan for the 
next meeting will be successfully ex- 
ecuted. Careful planning is considered 
essential even though, and perhaps be- 
cause, a discussion may lead in any one 
of a number of different ways. 


Group Evaluation 


The group learns to evaluate itself 
critically in terms of the purposes it 
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hopes to achieve. The purposes are 
worked out by the group as a whole, and 
under each are listed various questions 
to throw light on whether the purpose 
is being realized. These purposes and 
related questions help to guide and 
stimulate the evaluations. At first, the 
evaluations are begun by an observer, 
whose observations are followed by dis- 
cussion on the part of the entire group. 
Later in the year, the group becomes 
highly critical of its own actions and a 
special observer is no longer necessary. 
The self-evaluation of the group is 
helped by a record of group activities. 
One member of the practicum keeps as 
his field-group record, a record (dif. 
ferent from the minutes) on the practi- 
cum group itself. This written record 
provides objective data as a basis for 
evaluation. (Tape recordings have been 
used also, but so far have not been used 
as successfully as one might expect.) 
Special meetings are set aside for the 
sole purpose of evaluation in order to 
strengthen the evaluation which occurs 
at the individual meetings. This last 
year, for example, three consecutive 
two-hour sessions at the end of the first 
semester were devoted to evaluation, 
and in each case, the meetings lasted 
well beyond the scheduled two-hour 
period. In advance of these meetings, 
the record of the practicum activities 
had been carefully studied. It was thus 
possible during the evaluation to have 
readily available for each purpose and 
question the factual data pertaining to 
it. After the record pertaining to a spe- 
cific question had been read, the group 
discussed and interpreted the informa- 
tion as a means of evaluating its activi- 
ties. This year, within the first six weeks, 
the group decided to devote an entire 
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two-hour session to its own evaluation. 

In addition to this periodic session, 
evaluation is an important part of 
every meeting. The group learns to be- 
come increasingly critical as it asks it- 
self several questions: Was our plan for 
this meeting a good plan? Did we uti- 
lize the plan effectively? ‘To what extent 
did we achieve the purposes we had set 
for this meeting? How could we have 
planned and worked more effectively? 
Is our long-range plan satisfactory? 


Individual Evaluation 

Individual evaluation is stimulated 
by the evaluation sessions of the group. 
During the evaluation sessions, indi- 
vidual students ask questions such as: 
Am I getting what I expected out of 
this course? Am I learning verbaliza- 
tions only, or am I actually learning 
how to act more democratically in a 
group? How can I apply to my job what 
I am learning here? What are some 
lines of direction which I want to 
pursue in terms of my long-range pro- 
fessional development? In addition, 
much individual evaluation takes place 
in the planning committee and in small 
spontaneous groups of two or three in- 
dividuals. Students are often heard to 
make comments such as: “I have to 
learn not to talk so much”; “I think I’ve 
learned a lot about how to conduct a 
meeting in such manner that a group 
can make real progress in accomplish- 
ing its purposes’; “I am_ gradually 


learning how different, autocratic and 
democratic leadership are in actual 
practice”; “I am using some of the tech- 
niques we learned here in working with 
the faculty in our school.” We try to 
learn to appraise the class in terms of 
growth—growth on the part of the 
group, and on the part of each one of 
us—and our emphasis is primarily upon 
how we can learn to improve our own 
behavior. 


Results 

In such a group situation there are 
many ups and downs. After the indi- 
viduals have learned to know each other 
well, to feel that the group really be- 
longs to them, and have learned to use 
evaluation effectively as a basis for 
planning, group morale is very high. 

As time passes, all of us in the practi- 
cum change. We learn to become sensi- 
tive to and to understand more com- 
pletely the subtle undercurrents of feel- 
ing. We learn to know ourselves and to 
understand how we create problems for 
others. We become more understanding 
and more skillful in helping others with 
their problems. We develop competence 
in working within a group. 

The need for school administrators 
with understanding and skill in the 
area of human relationships is critical. 
It is believed that such a practicum, 
while not the only solution, is one 
means which can be effective in meet- 
ing this need. 
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WITH RANDOM HOUSE BOOKS 


A joy for the teacher because they are informa- Fi 
tional books that hold the young reader spellbound. 

All are written by authorities in their field with the } Aj 
rich detail that stimulates classroom discussion and | anc 
further reading. Fitting into the course of study as } per 
they do, these books are the ideal teaching aid | are 




















U.S. LANDMARK BOOKS 


$1.50 each 


More than two million boys 
and girls have given their 
stamp of approval to this 
famous series of books about 
events, personalities, places 
and movements that have 
become landmarks of Amer- 
ican history. These are true- 
to-history books written in 
the straight talk that today’s 
youngsters demand. Ideal 


for classes in Social Studies, 
American History, and 
English. Write for complete 
list of 40 titles. 


The Barbary Pirates. 
By C. S. ForesTER 


Sam Houston, the Tallest Texan. 
By Wi1LL1AM JoHNSON 


The Winter at Valley Forge. 
By Van Wyck Mason 


The Erie Canal. 
By Samvue. Hopxins ADAMS 


Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 
By Tep LAwsoNn AND 

Bos ConsIDINE. 

Thomas Jefferson, Father of De- 
mocracy. By VINCENT SHEEAN 
The Coming of the Mormons. 
By Jim KJELGAARD 

George Washington Carver, The 
Story of a Great American. 
By ANNE TERRY WHITE 

John Paul Jones, Fighting Sailor. 
By ARMSTRONG SPERRY 

The First Qverland Mail. 

By RoBERT PINKERTON 


For Grades 5-8 ... 20-25 
two-color drawings and maps 
oe « NAEX. 











GATEWAY BOOKS 


$1.75 each 


Exciting, colorful, authen- 
tic, the new GaTEway 
Books tell of the transpor- 
tation and communication 
gateways of the world... 
bridges, harbors, tunnels, 
railroad stations, airports... 


the nerve centers of the 
world. Ideal for Social 
Studies in the upper ele- 
mentary grades. 

Famous Airports of the World. 
By ANSEL TALBERT 

Famous Bridges of the World. 
By D. B. STEINMAN 

Famous Harbors of the World. 
By EuGeneE F. Moran, Sr. 


Famous Railroad Stations of the 
World. By ApELE G. NATHAN 
AND Wo. C. BAKER 


Famous Subways and Tunnels of 
the World. By Epwarp AND 
MurRiEL WHITE 


For Grades 4-7. 
... 12 pages of photographs... 
25-30 two-color illustrations 
and maps... index. 











5* LANDMARK BOOKS are published in a school and library edition with 
specially reinforced binding by E. M. Hale, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Many of the 
titles are also available on records. 
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A joy for the child because they are colorful, exciting 
and simply written. They give the facts concerning 
personalities, events and subjects that young readers 
are curious about. With large type, plenty of white 
space, maps and drawings, these books have an imme- 
diate appeal. The straight talk from such well known 
authors gives the young reader a new feeling of pride 


in his own growing maturity. 


Check these points about Random House books: 
1. They are factually correct. 
2. They are written by the nation’s best authors. 


editions. 


3. They are well printed and illustrated. 


4. They are appealing to young readers who are 
accustomed to the drama and excitement of 
radio and television. 

5. They use language that is simple but with the 
exactness that youngsters prefer. 

6. They are inexpensive inthe regular and school 











WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 


$1.50 each 


History made exciting and 
presented as “good story”— 
these are the new WorLp 
LANDMARK Books. Written 
by some of the world’s most 
distinguished authors, these 
books highlight the great 
events and personalities of 
world history ... turning 
poeas which influenced the 
andmarks of American his- 


tory. Ideal for classes in 
World History, Ametican 
History, Current Events and 
English. 

The First Men in the World. 
By ANNE TERRY WHITE 
Alexander the Great. 

By JoHN GUNTHER 

Adventures and Discoveries of 
Marco Polo. By RicHarp J 
WALSH 

Joan of Arc. 

By Nancy Wixson Ross 

King Arthur and His Knights. 
By Mase L. RosInson 


Mary, Queen of Scots. 

By Emiry HAHN 

Napoleon and the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

By Frances WINWAR 

Royal C dian Mounted Police. 
By RicHarp L. NEUBERGER 


The Man Who Changed China: 
The Story of Sun Yat-sen. 
By Peart S. Buck 


The Battle of Britain. 
By QuENTIN REYNOLDS 





For junior high school .. . 192 
pages...20-30 two-color draw- 
ings and maps .. . index. 











ALLABOUT BOOKS 


$1.95 each 


Top-level scientists have 
written these new informa- 
tional books to answer the 
tepeated questions of nine 
to twelve-year-olds about 
science and its relation to 





the world around us. Ideal 
for Science and Social 
Studies in the upper ele- 
mentary grades. 

All About Dinosaurs. By Dr. Roy 
CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


All About Radio and Television. 
By Jack GouLp 


All About the Sea. 

By Dr. Ferpinanp C. LANE 

All About Volcanoes and Earth- 
wakes. By Dr. FREDERICK H. 
OUGH 

All About the Weather. 

By Ivan Ray TANNEHILL 

For Grades 4-8 .. . 160 pages 

. . . 65-100 two-color maps and 

illustrations . . . index. 





RANDOM HOUSE, INC., 457 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
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A bridge and boat 
for sea-going 
kindergarten play. 





Even in a crowded classroom ... 


Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox give you 
more play value. ..enough to 
“‘go-around” for every child! | 


Every child in your group needs block play. These 
large hollow blocks provide it despite crowded 
conditions. 


How? Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox lock together—chil- 
dren can build without your hglp. 





Build a stove, a plane, anything... 

Mor-Pla Blox hold group interest. Mor-Pla’s interlock is so simple, children make 

; iieiaiiiiaiaiiiiaeaiaaiaas things in a few minutes. Structures won’t slide 
apart—yet they’re quickly, easily taken apart. 








That means more time for play . . . more activity 
for more youngsters in each period! 


Built to last, of finest, grade A, Ponderosa pine. 
Mor-Pla Blox wipe clean, finish cannot chip 
or peel. 


Begin to enjoy this teaching help soon! 


Write for Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox Folder to — 


Fy ni ae la R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 





U. S. Potent No. 2249060 
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The Importance of People 





Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 








With this issue, The Importance of People column comes under guidance of a 
new editor. Peggy Brogan is an experienced teacher and—as will be evident to the 
reader of the following article—a keen observer and sensitive interpreter of people 


(who, indeed, are important!). 


Mrs. Brogan will be glad to read unsolicited manuscripts which may be suitable 
for use in this monthly column. Interested contributors should send such material to 
Mrs. Brogan in care of ASCD headquarters office. 


People Are Important 


“WE DON’T SPIT in our school,” says 
Walter’s kindergarten teacher, confi- 
dent that her words will carry their 
message. 

“But I do,” responds Walter, equally 
confident in the power of his words. 

It is not difficult to imagine the se- 
quel to this episode. In one way or 
another, kindly or crossly, with or with- 

companying action for empha- 
sis, Walter learns whose words carry 
most weight in his school. 

Mollie learns about different sets of 
words in another way. “Me and Nicky 
beat him up and boy was Ma hollering 

.” said importantly at Show and Tell 
Time, is just the beginning of a long 
series of painful experiences in finding 
out “there’s something wrong with how 
we talk at home.” 

“He’ll never learn to talk if you keep 
encouraging him in that silly baby talk 
of his, Sally,” fusses Mrs. Hughes, 
grownup-ly unaware of the fact that in 
this threesome, it is her lack of under- 
standing that blocks communication. 

“Vic, you went right out and hit Andy 
when you promised me you wouldn’t 
start any more fights,” is Vic’s mother’s 
way of confronting him with what she 
has just seen from the kitchen window. 
When Vic answers back (and he invar- 
iably does until he learns the futility in 
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trying to explain) , “But he made me do 
it,’ it becomes a moral issue. Either 
Vic is lying or looking for a way out or 
just plain impertinent. How can Vic 
explain the power of Andy’s look as he 
walked by, the interrelatedness of little 
boys’ fights, when his mother knows 
that her words are the ones which de- 
scribe reality! 


“Unsatisfactory” Words 


Carlos’ words, learned in his native 
Puerto Rico before leaving for the 
United States and a new home and 
school, are so “unsatisfactory” that he 
is deliberately placed in a classroom 
with a teacher who can neither talk nor 
understand his language. ‘This seems 
the quickest way to force him to leave 
the old and accept the new, leave his 
and accept ours. 

Becky is just learning about con- 
flicts in words, and she is having a diffi- 
cult time locating herself and her 
friendly grownups in the scheme of 
things. ‘She is very mad,” writes 
Becky beside her drawing of a tall, un- 
bending grownup and a smaller, plead- 
ing. child. ‘She doesn’t hear good so 
she thinks I told a lie.” 

Unwilling to condemn the people 
who have been friendly to her or to for- 
sake her own feeling of integrity, Becky 
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explains the situation of being misun- 
derstood the best way she knows how: 
“She doesn’t hear good.” 

Professor Haag’s words call for action 


too. They can’t be right, saying all 
those radical things they do. Investi- 
gate him. Call him names. Burn his 


books and have it over with. We can’t 
change him but at least we can keep his 
words from getting in the way of ours. 


Words Are Power 

“Love me, love my words,” might be 
an over-simplified way for saying that 
language is inextricably in human na- 
ture. “Lose my words, lose me,” might 
Say it another way. “Lose me,” in the 
sense of, “There’s something wrong 
with me,”.a pattern of thinking which 
can become a framework for a dis- 
appointing life. “Lose me,” in the sense 
of, “All right. If I don’t belong with 
you, I’ll take my words and use them 
where I do belong. You'll feel their 
power.” 

Perhaps there are better ways for 
people to use language in a country 
pledged to democratic social interac- 
tion. Perhaps we could do more of 
what Sally does so naturally with the 
baby, talking with him in his language, 
inviting him into active membership in 
his first important social group, his 
family. It just could be that he’ll feel 
so comfortable and secure that after a 
while he’ll want to talk their language 
too, help make it our language. 

Perhaps we could give Mollie a 
chance to dictate and tell stories about 
her family with people talking the way 
real people talk, thus adding impor- 
tantly to her classroom’s common defi- 
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nition for family. Her “reader people,” 
yes-ing and no-ing, coming and going, 
as they do, in polite correct monotony, 
might well afford to give way to some- 
thing more down-to-earth, more excit- 
ing. And Mollie, what a different role 
for her, if instead of being rejected for 
her language, she could be included 
because her classroom’s important defi- 
nitions partly belong to her. 

Perhaps we could just be nice to Car- 
los, let him speak his language, try to 
learn a little of it. He might get to feel 
so good about his friendly new school 
and nice new teacher that he’d want to 
talk their language too, make it his, if 
he didn’t have to cling so hard to his 
own, to ward off the threat of their 
early determined move to make him 
over. 

As for Professor Haag, we can’t 
change those early relationships in 
which his accusers learned their im- 
portant ways for using language .. . 
turning back the calendar is impossible. 

People are important. So are their 
words. As school gets under way each 
fall we enter into the living of other 
people by way of language. In a pro- 
fession such as ours, where children, 
administrators, parents, teachers, stu- 
dents, are using words so importantly 
in human interaction, the chances for 
“not hearing good” abound. Can we 
learn to talk each other’s language a 
little better, let living sensitively with 
one another take the place of persua- 
sive making over, make “hearing good” 
mean “living good”? 

— MRS. PEGGY BROGAN, professional 
staff, Child Education Foundation, 535 
E. 84th Street, New York 28, New York. 
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Uniting Forces To Improve Education 


Column Editor: Rodney Tillman 
Contributors: Beth Wallace Yates 
Ruth Good 








Better Programs Through Combined Efforts 


JUST AS neighbors borrow a cup of 
sugar over the side fence, so do the 
school system and the City Recreation 
Department of Sylacauga, Alabama 
swap talents, facilities, time and efforts. 
Sometimes it’s hard to tell which be- 
longs to the schools and which to the 
recreation department, but, after all, it 
really doesn’t matter. We work as 
neighbors. 

The schools use the auditorium of 
the recreation building, with its records 
and record player, for folk dance classes; 
while the recreation department uses 
the school gym for the city basketball 
league. The cement multiple-use area, 
which was built by the recreation de- 
partment, is used for physical education 
classes, and parts of the schools are used 
weekly for community night programs, 
teen clubs and game nights. 

The 1953 Folk Festival was one of 
the major events which was produced 
through this cooperation. Folk danc- 
ing was taught to members of eight teen- 
age clubs, which are sponsored by the 
recreation department. The teen-agers 
became so interested in square dancing, 
they decided to use American folk music 
throughout the festival. The music de- 
partment worked out the songs, and the 
physical education teachers, together 
with a member of the recreation de- 
partment, taught square dancing to 
members of all the physical education 
classes. The festival, with the music, 
dancing and colorful costumes, was pro- 
claimed such a success by parents, stu- 
dents and all who participated in it that 
it has been made an annual event. 
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After the best team wins a football 
game, nobody wants to go straight home 
—even if he isn’t happy with the deci- 
sion. So “after-football-game dances” 
are held for all teen-agers—winners and 
losers—at the City Recreation Building. 


A Successful Evening 


Of course, all the students don’t 
dance. Some sit on the side enviously 
eyeing their more graceful friends and 
worrying because they have two left 
feet. During the months the school is 
making preparations for the Junior- 
Senior Banquet and Prom, the recre- 
ation department gives the guests-to-be 
free instructions in dancing and dance 
etiquette. The only rule is that every- 
one who comes to the class must try. 

The activities are not confined to 
teen-agers or high school groups, but 
reach into the elementary schools as 
well. A sixth grade graduation party 
is held in the school and a member of 
the City Recreation Department is in 
charge of the entertainment; the play- 
grounds have a circus with a parade and 
the school band leads it; the PTA has a 
social and the recreation department 
plans the program. 

These are just a few examples of how 
the school system and recreation de- 
partment combine efforts and have bet- 
ter programs. After all, why shouldn’t 
they work together? They are both 
working with the same people and to- 
ward the same goal. 

—BETH WALLACE YATES, superinten- 
dent of recreation, City Recreation De- 
partment, Sylacauga, Alabama. 
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THE WORD “public” in “public 
schools” is taking on a new meaning 
these days. More and more American 
citizens are beginning to accept their 
primary responsibility for the institu- 
tions which educate our young. To a 
majority of citizens in the past, the 
word “public” has indicated that the 
schools are open to all children. To- 
day, it indicates also that all the public 
has a part in the planning and im- 
provement of our schools. 

This phenomenon of constantly in- 
creasing public interest in the schools 
can be traced back to the end of World 
War II, when public apathy toward the 
schools had become widely evident. In- 
creased birth rates of the war years were 
then beginning to manifest themselves 
in overcrowded schoolrooms. Teachers 
were scarce—many of them having left 
the profession to serve in the armed 
forces, others to take jobs in defense 
industries. This overcrowded, under- 
staffed condition of the over-all public 
school system was critical—but for a few 
years it was ignored by the average 
citizen. 

Finally, the daily reports of the 
schools’ pressing problems could no 
longer be overlooked. Action was indi- 
cated, citizen action, and—with the en- 
couragement of administrators—this ac- 
tion began on a small scale. Citizens 
committees, groups made up of a cross- 
section of representatives of the com- 
munity began popping up across the 
nation. 

Impetus to this movement came in 
1949 when the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools was 
formed as a nonprofit organization to 
work for the improvement of the pub- 
lic schools. 

A group of citizens not professionally 
identified with education, religion or 
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The Public Unites for the Schools 








politics, had carried on a series of ex- 
ploratory meetings to discuss the prob- 
lems and opportunities of public school 
education in the United States. They 
concluded that there is an urgent need 
for lay citizens as well as educators to 
participate in efforts to improve the 
schools; that a broad and active public 
interest in the schools must be evoked 
to achieve the kind of schools needed. 
Encouraged by a group of distinguished 
educators—headed by James B. Conant, 
then president of Harvard University, 
and Paul R. Mort of Teachers College, 
Columbia University—they formed the 
NCCPS under a six-year charter, with 
Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, In- 
corporated, as chairman. Henry Toy, 
Jr. is director. 


Two Goals Are Set 


With financial backing from the Car- 
negie Corporation, the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the New York 
Community Trust Company, the Al- 
fred P. Sloan Foundation and the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, the commis- 
sion members set for themselves two 
immediate goals: 

1) To help Americans realize how 
important our public schools are to our 
expanding democracy; and 

2) To arouse in each community the 
intelligence and will to improve our 
public schools. 

Both goals are predicated on the Jef- 
fersonian principle of local autonomy. 
To achieve these goals the commission 
launched a program designed to en- 
courage the formation of citizens com- 
mittees in towns and cities across the 
nation. 

Today, four years after the formation 
of the commission, it is estimated that 
there are some 8,000 of these local 
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groups working for their schools, 2,000 
of them in constant touch with the 
NCCPS. They are getting before the 
public the facts of overcrowding and of 
building needs; they are getting out the 
vote on bond issues for school con- 
struction; they are trying to alleviate 
the teacher shortage; they are interested 
in curriculum, school organization and 
finance; they are helping to conduct 
surveys to determine the wishes of the 
community; and they are translating 
the policies of their boards of education 
to the general public. These groups are 
at various stages of development and 
are looking constantly for ways in which 
they can assist and work with their local 
school authorities to improve their 
schools—from facilities to program. 

Just what is a citizens committee? 
And how is the National Citizens Com- 
mission achieving its twin goals? 

The first question gets to the heart of 
the citizen movement. According to the 
commission, it has, over a period of four 
years of studying and working with citi- 
zens committees of all kinds in all parts 
of the country, come to the conclusion 
that the effective groups have these 
three characteristics in common: 

1) They are broadly representative of 
the entire community. They reflect as 
fully as possible all parts of it, all view- 
points, and all interests—economically, 
geographically, occupationally, cultur- 
ally, politically, etc—rather than any 
one part exclusive of the others. 

2) hey base all their recommenda- 
tions upon a study of all available rele- 
vant facts. They do not have an axe to 
grind. 

3) They are independent in thought 
and action, but they always take steps to 
establish and maintain a cooperative 
working relationship with the legally 
established authorities. 

The second question—“How is the 
commission achieving its twin goals?”— 
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can be answered by looking at two 
facets of the commission’s work. 

Publicity: In cooperation with the 
Advertising Council, the commission 
(along with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion) conducts the Better Schools adver- 
tising campaign which focuses public 
attention, through newspaper, outdoor 
advertising, radio and TV and other 
media, on the needs of the schools and 
encourages citizens to take an active 
part in finding solutions to school prob- 
lems. A booklet entitled, How Can Cit- 
izens Help Their Schools, which traces 
the development of citizen activity for 
the schools and describes the commis- 
sion’s services, is offered as a write-in 
give-away. 

Community Services: The commis- 
sion’s New York office at 2 West 45th 
Street and its six regional offices across 
the country are clearinghouses of infor- 
mation on what citizens groups have 
done and are doing. Case _ histories, 
written by the citizens involved, and 
describing how specific goals were met, 
are sent out to those interested. 

A monthly news bulletin, “Citizens 
and Their Schools,” is sent to active cit- 
izens giving up-to-date information on 
what citizens are doing. A series of 
“working guides” are distributed to 
help citizens study specific areas of pub- 
lic school improvement. Details on how 
to obtain free showings of educational 
films are given to interested persons. 

Through a stepped-up program of 
publicity for the schools, the commis- 
sion is this year attempting to keep pub- 
lic interest in the schools high and to 
recruit even more communities into the 
school improvement movement. 

“The need,” says Chairman Larsen, 
“is great. The problems of public edu- 
cation concern all of us and it’s time for 
all of us to do something about them.” 

—RUTH GOOD, executive assistant, 
NCCPS, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 
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Curriculum Bulletins 








Column Editor: Eleanor Merritt 








Toward Improved Living 


THE PRODUCTION of guides to 
health, physical education and safety 
has rapidly expanded during recent 
years. 

This increased output indicates that 
teachers and supervisors throughout the 
country will be better supplied with 
abundant resources with which to build 
new programs and to improve programs 
already established in the above areas. 

A few of these recent guides are re- 
viewed below. 


& Los Angeles City Schools. Physical 
Education Teaching Guide. Grades 
Three, Four, Five, Six. School Publica- 
tion No. 537. Los Angeles, California, 
1952, 354 p. 


Teacher study groups from the five 
Elementary School Districts in the Los 
Angeles City School System have pre- 
pared this excellent guide to help meet 
the needs of the classroom teacher of 
physical education. Methods for organ- 
izing, planning and participating in the 
instructional program are suggested in 
the introductory section. Illustrated 
units for the fall semester include kick 
ball, football, dodgeball and basketball. 
Spring semester units include running 
activities, softball, net ball, handball, 
and marginal area activities such as 
table games and individual, partner, 
and team games. Supplementary activi- 
ties include games of low organization 
and indoor games. The appendix gives 
diagrams for game areas; lists of games 
played on major game areas; lists of 
standard supplies for the various in- 
structional units; minimum lists of ac- 
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tivities to be taught at each grade level; 
suggestions for the corrective physical 
education program; and useful refer- 
ence books for the teacher. 


> Commonwealth of Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction. A Pro- 
gram of Fire Prevention in Schools. 
Manual for Teachers. Bulletin 399. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1951, 179 p. 


This manual is designed to serve as a 
guide in developing fire prevention pro- 
grams to meet the needs of many dif- 
ferent kinds of schools. 

Opportunities for integration of fire 
prevention experiences within units of 
the Pennsylvania Elementary Course of 
Study are suggested as well as integra- 
tion of safety experiences in the learn- 
ing activities of art, home economics, 
health, science, social studies, vocation- 
al, and English classes at the secondary 
level. A comprehensive list of refer- 
ences and audio-visual aids is suggested 
in one section of the publication. 


& Lakewood Public Schools. A Teach- 
er’s Guide to Physical Education. Lower 
Elementary Level. Lakewood, Ohio, 
Revised: Fall, 1952, 148 p. 


A comprehensive two-year study by 
the personnel of ten elementary schools 
has resulted in the production of guides 
in the areas of health, physical educa- 
tion and safety. This guide in physical 
education for the primary level is one 
outgrowth of the above study. 

A helpful list of physical, mental, so- 
cial and emotional growth patterns of 
children is given at this level. 
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All Pupils Write 
So Much Better! 


when taught this new easy way 


You will be complimented and delighted to see how the 
average quality of your pupils’ handwriting is raised through- 


out all grades when you use — 


CORRELATION in 
HANDWRITING 


by Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. 


Holds the child’s interest from the first 
grade, starting with simple printing u 
to finished cursive writing in the eighth 
grade. Helps develop good students— 
good citizens—as well as good writers. 


Provides for individual differences in pupils—including 
the left handed child. 













The entire program is ae og ad economical includ- 


ing two teaching aids that are truly professional. 


Write for Free Folder on “‘Correlation in Handwriting” 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 612 N. Park St., Dept. EL, Columbus 8, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 





> St. Louis Public Schools. A Course of 
Study in Health for High Schools. Phys- 
ical Well Being Area. Courses of Study 
Series No. 41, Vol. 7, No. 1. St. Louis, 
Missouri, May 1952, 131 p. (mimeo- 
graphed) 

Units of work centered around sig- 
nificant problems of personal and com- 
munity health are outlined in this 
course of study. 

Some examples of the problem topics 
are: “Maintaining a Healthy Skin”; 
“How We Make Use of and Care for 
Our Muscles and Skeleton’; “Our 
Need for Good Foods’; and “How 
Breathing Serves the Body.” 


> District of Columbia Public Schools. 
Physical Education in the Elementary 
Schools. Washington, D. C., 1952, 126 
p. (mimeographed) 

The production committee which de- 
veloped this tentative guide has 
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thoughtfully considered the needs of 
children at each developmental level. 
This is reflected in the chart of physical 
activities appropriate to the needs and 
abilities of children of different ages. 
This chart is included at the beginning 
of the guide. An expanded classification 
of games, stunts, rhythms and folk 
dances for different ages is given in the 
body of the guide. The teaching of 
skills is analyzed in a separate chapter. 


® Alameda County Public Schools. 
Dental Health Is Good Health. Oak- 
land, California, 1952, 54 p. 


This revised bulletin suggests pro- 
cedures which teachers of the Alameda 
County Schools may use in planning 
for this aspect of health education at 
the various grade levels from the kin- 
dergarten through grade eight. Pictorial 
illustrations of various experiences re- 
lated to dental health as well as helpful 
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suggested activities are included for 
each grade level. 


me Texas Education Agency. The Ele- 
mentary Teacher and Safety Education: 
An Influence from School to Home. 
Bulletin 532. Austin, Texas, July 1952, 
96 p. 

The purpose of this guide is to teach 
children how to perform safely every- 
day activities. The first part of the guide 
is for teacher orientation into the phases 
of safety education and the second part 
contains units of instruction in the 
areas of “Living at Home and School,” 
“Travel,” “Work,” “Play,” “Outings 
and Outdoor Sports” and “Observing 
Holidays.” The pattern of organization 
for each unit consists of general infor- 
mation for the teacher, approaches and 
procedure, pupil conduct proficiencies, 
teaching materials, and references. 


& Texas Education Agency. Driver Ed- 
ucation—A Vital School Program for 
Texas Teen-Agers. Bulletin 531, Austin, 
Texas, June 1952, 98 p. 

Functional units in classroom instruc- 
tion and in practice driving are pre- 
sented in this bulletin. Illustrative ti- 
tles for the classroom instruction units 
are: Understanding the Automobile, 
Techniques and Skills of Safe Driving, 
and Factors Pertaining to Purchase of 
Automobiles. Some unit titles in the 
practice driving section are: Getting 
Acquainted with the Car, Making 
Turns, and Angle and Parallel Parking. 


> University of Southern California 
Curriculum Laboratory. Fire Preven- 
tion for Secondary Schools. New York: 
International Association of Fire Chiefs. 
1952, 63 p. 


Graduate students enrolled in the 
“Fire Prevention Curriculum Work- 
shop for Secondary Teachers” have pre- 
pared this practical guide under the di- 
rection of a university professor. 
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LEARNING 


TO BETTER TEACHING 


A good teacher plus 
Judy Materials makes 
learning a lasting, 
satisfying experience! 


p write TODAY FOR NEW CATALOG OF 


TEACHING 
MATERIALS 





THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. @ Dept. EC 





Part One of the publication is a func- 
tional students’ guide to fire prevention 
in the various curriculum areas. Part 
Two, addressed to classroom teachers, 
discusses specific problems of cur- 
riculum and methods in fire prevention 
education. 


® Los Angeles County Public Schools. 
Outdoor Education. A Handbook for 
School Districts, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, 1952, 82 p. (mimeographed) 

This guide was developed to help 
school districts that are interested in 
setting up a program of outdoor educa- 
tion understand some of the problems 
and procedures of establishing such a 
program. The experiences of the Los 
Angeles County school districts that 
have operated successful programs have 
been drawn upon in preparing this pub- 
lication. 
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Curriculum Research 








Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 
Contributors: Dale C. Draper 
and A. Harry Passow 








Activities for cooperative curriculum research may take many forms. There is 
no one best plan of organization or design for the solution of all curriculum prob- 
lems. Curriculum research carried out by teachers, administrators and others may 
be based on local problems. We hope that school groups over the country will 
examine a variety of research designs for solving their problems and for extending 


their school programs. 


The project described below by members of the staff of the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute of School Experimentation is an example of an institutional approach 
for encouraging cooperative curriculum research. Many other approaches are pos- 
sible. ASCD will be interested in hearing of other approaches now being developed 
for solving local problems through cooperative research. Manuscripts describing 
such projects should be addressed to the editor of this column. 


ROBERT S. FLEMING 


A Continuing Conference To Stimulate Research 


CURRICULUM workers continuously 
face two important questions: How can 
teachers be encouraged to create and 
try out new and promising practices? 
How can they be provided with re- 
sources that will enable them to test 
the effectiveness and worth of their in- 
structional innovations? The answer to 
the second question implies a research 
approach to curriculum development. 
It suggests the importance of evaluating 
changes to determine whether or not 
hopes become realities. 

The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation is interested 
in finding ways of facilitating research 
as a basis for curriculum changes. Mere- 
ly urging people to “take a research ap- 
proach” to instructional improvement— 
getting better evidence to define the 
problem, deriving promising proposals 
for dealing with the problem from a 
rich background of research and experi- 
ence, working out a careful procedure 
for getting the best proposals into ac- 
tion, and carefully evaluating the conse- 
quences—has barely dented professional 
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practice. The Institute is now trying an 
experiment to find better ways of im- 
proving the curriculum by the use of 
research methods. Through a series of 
training conferences two related ideas 
are being tested: 

1) Status leaders who participate in a 
series of curriculum research confer- 
ences will themselves come to value and 
practice cooperative research proced- 
ures in curriculum improvement; and 

2) These status leaders will acquire 
skills in working with teachers that will 
facilitate the latter’s attempts to initiate 
changes and utilize research procedures 
in their own teaching situations. 

We have arranged a series of ten 
monthly conferences with a small group 
of curriculum workers who want to in- 
crease their professional skills, attitudes 
and understandings. Conference _par- 
ticipants include teams of from two to 
four status leaders from six New Jersey 
public school systems: Fair Lawn, Mill- 
burn Township, Rutherford, Tenafly, 
Wayne Township and West Orange. 
Four members of the Institute staff also 
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participate in these conferences. ‘'wo 
two-day meetings have already been 
held at Teachers College. Eight more 
are scheduled during this school year. 
The intent in planning two-day meet- 
ings once a month was to provide sufh- 
cient time for trying out practices be- 
tween conferences. The total time span 
of 15 months between the first and the 
last conference should enable us to 
evaluate innovations over a relatively 
long period. 

Since we are interested in testing a 
procedure which is intended to affect 
indirectly a larger number of teachers, 
participation is limited to persons with 
especial responsibility for instructional 
leadership—for example, curriculum co- 
ordinator, supervisor, principal, assist- 
ant principal, and grade-level chairman. 
Each of the teams was selected from in- 
dividuals in a system who have a com- 
mon project or area of responsibility for 
instructional improvement. The prem- 
ise for this grouping is that significant 
changes are more likely to occur when 
individuals are able to share ideas and 
support each other in their home situa- 
tion. The actual selection of the teams 
followed after a series of visits and con- 
ferences at each system. 

The content for the conferences 
comes primarily from the participants’ 
experiences and common _ problems. 
For example, one team is concentrating 
on improving a spelling program. The 
rest of the training group explores with 
these team members ways of getting 
data helpful in identifying and defining 
the spelling problem; suggests the kinds 
of sources likely to yield hunches for 
desirable changes; studies ways of mak- 
ing changes; contributes ideas regard- 
ing evaluation procedures and helps in 
the process of generalizing. 

Throughout each conference the par- 
ticipants give continuing attention to 
the importance of good human relation- 
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ships and effective leadership if the 
cooperative research approach to cur- 
riculum improvement is to be success- 
ful. 

The conference focuses its specific re- 
search activities on definite on-going 
projects in the particular school systems. 
Training during the conference pro- 
vides help with better ways of identify- 
ing and dealing with instructional 
problems. Attempts are not made to 
provide “answers” to these problems. 
That is, instead of trying to draft a 
theoretically desirable spelling program, 
the group helps the team from a specific 
school with suggestions for program 
ideas, materials and techniques and 
provides opportunities to practice and 
develop skills needed to initiate pro- 
posed changes. It is up to the status 
leaders, then, to experiment with these 
procedures when they are back on their 
jobs. 

The pattern for a conference day var- 
ies. Sessions allow time for total group 
activity, for individual teams to map 
out local implementation of training 
ideas and for inter-school participants to 
raise special topics of concern. The 
Friday night meetings have usually com- 
bined social-professional sessions—din- 
ner followed by a discussion in the re- 
laxed surroundings of one of the par- 
ticipants’ homes. 

Training activities such as these take 
place when appropriate: 

@ Developing and practicing tech- 
niques for identifying curriculum prob- 
lems. 

@ Developing and adapting instru- 
ments for measuring the effectiveness of 
curricular practices. 

@ Practicing the interpretation of 
data. 

@ Raising the efficiency of group 
work by role playing and other meth- 
ods which stress human relations skills. 


@ Fostering attitudes which welcome 
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a ceaseless influx of more and better 
data. 

@ Identifying ways of locating and 
utilizing materials and resources more 
completely. 

The conference sessions operate as 
laboratories for research designed to 
improve the group ways of working. A 
continuing watch is maintained for bet- 
ter and more pertinent evidence about 
the effectiveness of conference proce- 
dures. Many of the conference tech- 
niques can be used at home by status 
leaders for teacher education purposes. 
This is reflected in the number of times 
participants identify some conference 
situation as being similar to those faced 
at home or point to a particular pro- 
cedure as having appropriateness for 
them. 

Each of the teams has committed it- 
self to working in its own community 
between conferences so as to test in a 
field situation the various ideas and 
skills emerging from the training ac- 
tivities. The experience of gathering 
data during training itself provides a 
helpful kind of discipline. Much of 
the data which the teams gather on 
their local problems proves to be mean- 
ingful for the training sessions. The 
analysis of difficulties which they en- 
counter in the on-going situation is 
part of the training. 

To get perspective on the setting and 
background in which the teams are 
working, the Institute staff visits the 
schools occasionally. Such visits focus 
on specific problems raised in the con- 
ference in relation to ways of working. 

The HMLI staff also has its ‘team 
problem.” It is to develop or adapt 
evaluation techniques which will enable 
the group to measure the effectiveness 
of these training conferences in achiev- 
ing the objectives stated earlier. Like 
other teams, the HMLI participants 
work between conferences analyzing 
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data and planning. From the two two- 
day conferences already held the HMLI 
staff arrived at these tentative conclu- 
sions: 

e@ Time spent by the HMLI staff 
prior to the first conference visiting 
teams in their home situations created 
a spirit which increased productivity 
at the first two conferences. 

@ Repeated attention to the group 
procedures facilitated the work of the 
conferences. 

@ Reports and records of team acti- 
vities provide the HMLI staff with am- 
ple information for evaluating the se- 
ries of conferences. 

@ Participants evidence greater in- 
terest when they are engaged in skill 
practice sessions. 

@ Ail participants are interested in 
each team’s problems and are helpful 
in working on these problems. 

How may a school system profit from 
this kind of continuing conference? It 
is our hope that this training will result 
in three gains: better leadership in co- 
operative research approaches to solv- 
ing curriculum problems; immediate 
help in meeting problems in curriculum 
change; and, over a long period, better 
instructional programs. The Institute, 
on its part, hopes to gain knowledge 
about effective curriculum research 
training procedures. Even more basic 
will be the discovery of whether this 
kind of training actually makes a sig- 
nificant difference in local efforts to 
change the curriculum. The _long- 
range result, we hope, will be the in- 
creased reliance on research by teachers 
and curriculum workers in place of the 
widely practiced rule-of-thumb or sub- 
jective-judgment procedures. 

—A. HARRY PASSOW, assistant professor 
of education, and DALE C. DRAPER, re- 
search assistant, Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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> Sheehy, Emma Dickson. There’s Mu- 
sic in Children. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1952, 152 p. 

There’s Music in Children is based 
upon the belief that music is a part of 
life, that there is music in children and 
grownups, and that with music, we can 
always begin where we are and discover 
more about its pleasures. 

Recognizing that many grownups 
have had unfortunate experiences with 
music which make them uncomfortable 
and inadequate in helping children, 
the author makes every effort to point 
out ways that confidence may be built 
within persons responsible for guiding 
children in musical experiences. She 
states, “It is skill in understanding chil- 
dren, however, and not skill in music 
techniques that will bring the greatest 
rewards in fostering a child’s love for 
music.” 

There’s Music in Children advocates 
no one system or method in teaching 
music, but rather explores many ways 
in which children learn about music 
and how they use it. The concrete sug- 
gestions found within the book, while 
avoiding a pattern, do offer real help to 
parents and teachers. 


Attitude of Classroom Teacher 


The author points out that the atti- 
tude of the classroom teacher toward 
music is a most important factor in the 
child’s musical development. She also 
emphasizes that providing a good mu- 
sical life for children requires the use 
of music in the total school day and not 
just in scheduled periods. Problems per- 
tinent to the classroom teacher, such as 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Harold G. Shane 








the place of the music consultant, use 
and development of music resources, 
use of musical equipment and the or- 
ganization of the music program are 
discussed. 

Ways are suggested in this publica- 
tion for helping teachers as well as 
parents to provide a rich environment 
in which children have experiences with 
sound, instruments, concerts and dance. 
Suggested readings and recordings are 
listed. 

Out of her rich background, secured 
through experiences with students at 
‘Teachers College, with teacher confer- 
ence groups throughout the United 
States, and with parent groups, Mrs. 
Sheehy has produced a book valuable 
to those who believe that there is music 
in all children. 

—SARAH LOU HAMMOND, School of Ed- 
ucation, Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee. 


& Stephens, Ada Dawson. Providing 
Developmental Experiences for Young 
Children. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953, 107 p. 


This is number eleven in a series of 
Practical Suggestions For ‘Teaching, 
edited by Hollis L. Caswell. 

In this publication the roic of the 
understanding teacher is discussed in 
relation to providing developmental 
experiences for children in nursery 
schools, kindergartens and the first 
grades. 

The importance of sharing ideas with 
specialists in various fields of child de- 
velopment is stressed. The need for the 
teacher to work closely with other pro- 
fessional workers in human _ behavior 
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Number Books 1 and 2 
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grades 3-8 
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Notes for the 
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Outline for Teaching 
Arithmetic 
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GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


a developmental program for grades 1-8 





© builds children’s confidence in their own ability 
to solve problems. Motivates them to increased 
learning through satisfaction and success. . . 


@ promotes inventive, resourceful thinking with 
numbers, encouraging children to think it out 
for themselves. . 
@ meets individual needs—challenging the gifted, 
yet serving the slow learner. . . 
@ provides maximum opportunity for pupils and 
maximum efficiency for teachers. Thousands of ) 
schools have found this true—is yours one of 
them? 


Request information on GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


from: 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 16 

















GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


A new textbook in political geography for the high school. In the 
ninth grade, it provides an excellent background for the world history 


course that follows. 


In the eleventh or twelfth grade, it sets up the 


study of world civics, world problems, and current events. 


The text is concerned with world problems and relationships among 
nations, not with the details of physical or commercial geography. It 
includes history, too, for world affairs have their roots in historical 
events. Civics, world civics, with emphasis on democracy is a major 


theme throughout. 


You will agree, we believe, that this new textbook is unusual in its 
appeal to high school students and in its presentation of present-day 
world relationships and problems. 


New York 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO San Francisco 
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and curriculum improvement is im- 
portant since the teacher must imple- 
ment research. 

School environment is discussed from 
the standpoint of structure of build- 
ings, size and setup of classrooms, and 
the relation of one classroom to an- 
other. This writing points out, also, 
that environmental needs involve equip- 
ment, educational materials, indoor 
and outdoor play space as well as the 
teacher’s skill in using these in a daily 
program to meet developmental needs 
of children. 

Art, language and literature, music, 
science and experiences beyond the con- 
fines of the classroom are discussed in 
detail. Anecdotal reports from class- 
room situations illustrate how children 
learn and the role of the teacher in the 
process. 

Ada Dawson Stephens in this publi- 
cation points out to teachers of the 
young child that they can help each 
other by planning together, sharing 
ideas and calling in the specialists when 
necessary. The most pressing need to- 
day is to coordinate all reports of child 
development and behavior into an im- 
proved school program. Teachers may 
learn and grow with the children. 

This monograph should be useful to 
prospective students, teachers and super- 
visors who would focus attention on 
current findings in the field of child de- 
velopment and apply these to practical 
experiences for children. 

—MARGARET H. CASSON, kindergarten 
teacher, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. 


> Jersild, Arthur T. In Search of Self. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953. 125 p. 


It requires courage in this day, amidst 
the heated barrage of criticism being 
leveled at “progressive” education and 
in the face of the critics’ sanctification 
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of mastery of the 3 R’s as the chief goal 
of schooling, for an educator to come 
forth with as radical an idea as Dr. Jer- 
sild’s in his latest book, In Search of 
Self. 

Dr. Jersild stresses the strategic im- 
portance of the school—second only to 
the home—in determining a youngster’s 
attitude towards himself. He suggests 
a re-examination of many of our estab- 
lished institutions which seem to dis- 
courage an attitude of self-respect in 
many children: our grade placement 
system; our norms of achievement; com- 
petition; tests, and their uses. He stress- 
es also the significant influence of the 
teacher in his role of substitute parent. 

One of the most interesting and sub- 
stantial parts of the book is a study of 
the compositions submitted by children 
from fourth grade through college on 
the topics, ““What I Like About Myself” 
and “What I Dislike About Myself.” 
Here the author, in his interpretations, 
draws widely on psychoanalytic theory. 
A significant finding is that “The lan- 
guage used when people evaluate them- 
selves has meanings that transcend dif- 
ferences of age, sex, I.Q. and social- 
economic status.” “It is possible,” Dr. 
Jersild points out, “for people to com- 
municate on an emotional level even 
though they are poles apart in intellec- 
tual ability.” Also, “Affection knows no 
grade level.” “Fear is as much fear in 
the fourth grade as it is in college.” 


Guidance of Potential Leaders 


In his searching chapter on “The Self 
and Its Functions,” the author admits 
that a program for self-understanding 
would necessarily bring with it pain for 
both pupil and teacher, but with the 
revelation of conflicts and anxieties 
and their resolution, would come also 
self-acceptance which is an essential 
condition of health. 

While Dr. Jersild notes the possibili- 
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ties of the various areas of the curricu- 
lum—literature, social studies, physical 
training—for developing psychological 
insight, he does not presume to give us 
a detailed blueprint for putting into 
practice his projected program. 

Such a program promises to be a dif- 
ficult task, but it is worth the con- 
certed, constructive efforts of leaders on 
all levels of our educational system; 
especially when we consider its enor- 
mous implications, not only for indi- 
vidual personal happiness and im- 
proved interpersonal relationships, as 
Dr. Jersild points out, but also for the 
larger world situation. We are trying 
to have psychotherapists take care of 
our potental criminals. What of our 
potential leaders? Must not they, too, 
be guided to self-understanding so that, 
as leaders and administrators, they will 
not identify their own purposes with 
the good of the community and will 
not harness their possible repressed 
hatred to supposedly noble causes? 

—IDA KLEIN STERNBERG, Public School 
41, Bronx, New York City. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


Some unusual books which do not fit 
neatly into conventional categories were 
published in recent months. One of 
these with the flavor and style of a novel 
is Marie Rasey’s It Takes Time (Harp- 
er and Brothers, 1953). In this self- 
styled autobiography of the teaching 
profession Dr. Rasey uses the “flash- 
back” technique in building her book 
around the life of “Dr. Marie Garn,” 
capable and dynamic educational lead- 
er, during the period 1891-1951. Dr. 
arn is a composite of many fine people 
we know or knew. One thinks at times 
he is swre he knows which one because 
Dr. Rasey’s style is so authentic. Or, 
perhaps, in Marie Garn’s unfolding 
career he finds bits of his own. 

James L. Hymes, Jr., directs his 
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uniquely readable style toward the in- 
terpretation of better school-community 
understanding in his Effective Home- 
School Relations (Prentice-Hall, 1953) . 
Reporting, conferring, group meetings, 
attitudes of parents, and various related 
topics are treated understandably. 

Yet another book which departs from 
the usual categories, one which teams 
up R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. 
Cremin, is A History of Education in 
American Culture (Holt, 1953). These 
writers depart from chronology per se 
as a basis for organization of their 
chapters to concentrate on institutions, 
intellectual outlooks, and educational 
viewpoints during four eras: colonial, 
the early republic, the period of expan- 
sion, and the recent past: 1918-1951. 
This book is a distinctive contribution 
to educational foundations. 

Educational sociology and psychol- 
ogy. Because of awakening interest in 
the contributions of related disciplines 
to education, Hubert Bonner’s inter- 
disciplinary approach in Soctal Psy- 
chology (American Book Company, 
1953) should appeal to many readers. 

Attractively and cleverly illustrated 
as well as scholarly is Florence Greenhoe 
Robbins’ Educational Sociology (Holt, 
1953). Quite effortless to read, this 
book manages to treat the child and the 
school in society thoroughly and com- 
bines with this accomplishment excel- 
lent suggestions as to good teaching 
and learning. Other recent publica- 
tions of merit in the realm of educa- 
tional sociology and psychology include 
B. F. Skinner’s Science and Human Be- 
havior (Macmillan, 1953) and H. C. 
Lindgren’s Psychology of Personal and 
Social Adjustment (American Book 
Company, 1953), both of which are 
good studies of the nature and causes of 
behavior and behavior problems. 

—HAROLD G. SHANE, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


Especially planned to help today’s teacher 
do a better job with less time and effort. 


At fast, here is a set of long-needed teaching plans 
that embody all that modern psychology and educa- 
tional philosophy can contribute to teaching pro- 
cedures. 

Selected teachers in five school systems, public and 
parochial, all of whom had and used World Book 
Encyclopedia in their classrooms, kept a running 
anecdotal record for a full year. From these records, 
and through individual and group conferences, all 
under the direction of Dr. George H. Reavis, Educa- 
tional Counselor of Field Enterprises, a set of try-out 
teaching plans was developed, written, analyzed, 
and criticized. 

The result is this series of 22 teaching plans, tested 
and proved in actual use. Each one is a complete 
teaching plan covering a major topic, each is de- 
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signed for use with World Book, each was planned 
for a particular grade (4 through 8), yet can be easily 
adapted to grades above or below. These units are 
now available in booklet form carefully organized 
and well illustrated. They have been especially well 
received by curriculum workers and teachers who 
have examined them. 

Send the coupon now for your free index to World 
Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans. Find out how 
they can help beginning and veteran teachers alike 
do an easier and more successful teaching job! 





Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 

Dept. 143A, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Please send me, without charge, a descrip- 
tive index to World Book’s 22 new Unit 
Teaching Plans for grades 4 through 8. 
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